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There's a future 
in STRKEL 


pon ASTRONOMERS will soon have a new way to the stars. 
1) Two thousand tons of steel are going into the building of a 
giant steerable radio telescope at the Jodrell Bank Experimental 
Station of Manchester University. With this instrument, the first 
of its kind in the world to be built on such a huge scale, Britain’s 
scientists will be able to receive radio waves from stars far beyond 


the range of the largest optical telescope. Here is a new method of 
penetrating the great dust clouds which until now have prevented 
mankind from exploring the vast regions of outer space. 

This radio telescope contains a steel bowl weighing 300 tons, 
supported on steel towers 180 
feet high. The whole instrument 


about my 
future?’ 


above ground weighs well over 
1,000 tons. It rides on a circular 


‘ has done since the day it was 


She’ll be a better nurseryman 
than her father one of these days! 
But some things will not be 

changed: ‘the firm’ will continue 


to bank at the Westminster, as it 


founded. The efficient but 
friendly assistance of the 
Bank is just as helpful to 

a one-man business as it is 
to larger concerns. And it 

is just as willingly given—as 
any owner of a small business 


may prove for himself, if he 


will make an inquiry at any 


branch of the Bank. 


Piease do not fease! 


railway and can be aimed at 
any part of the sky. 

The steel industry is supplying 
the material for this and many 
other new projects and is 
constantly developing new steels 
to meet the changing demands of 
modern industry, science and 
engineering. 


says 
JACK SCRAP 
Thesteel industry 


= oN still needs all the 
34, scrap which en- 
= — gineering firms 


and other steel-users can 
send back. Search out every 
ton of scrap on: your pre- 
mises. Your local scrap 
merchant will help with 
dismantling and collection. 


t z\ Those curious Three Nuns discs serve a special pur- 
WW pose. Don’t tease them, except perhaps those, at the 
ve top of your bowl. For each disc is a complete blend 


in itself. Because they burn so very, very slowly, these 
discs make Three Nuns the nicest and most economical 
tobacco. 


Thee Nuns; 


ORIGINAL BLEND: EMPIRE BLEND 


@ Issued by the BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION, 
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The Fourth Anniversary of. Nato 


By ANTHONY NUTTING, MP., toa Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 


EXT week in Paris there is to be a meeting of one of 

the most important of the many international bodies to 

which Britain belongs—important for the very simple 

reason that it has probably meant the differenee between 
freedom and Communist enslavement.to our neighbours in western 
Europe, and perhaps even saved ‘the world from war. This is the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, or Nato as it is commonly 
called. And I want to explain how Nato started, what it has done, 
and what it is trying to do. 

Nato is, of course, primarily an alliance for defence—primarily, 
but not entirely, because its aims are economic and social 
co-operation as well. I do not have to remind you of how, so soon 
after the last war ended, our hopes of agreement among the Great 
Powers were dashed. I need only say that by 1948 it was quite 
clear, frighteningly clear, that not only had the United Nations 
been foiled in its endeavours, but more than that—the security 
of the free and democratic countries was: gravely threatened by 
the Russian Communist conspiracy. The rape of Czechoslovakia, 
coming on top of the extinction of liberties in one country after 
another in eastern Europe, was an awful warning of what might 
happen to the nations of the west if we did not combine together 
for our own protection. And so within a year—in April 1949 to 
be exact—the great Nato coalition came into being. A coalition 


of Great Britain and nine west European powers, joined by the 
United States and Canada, pledged themselves to act together 
to resist any attack upon any or all of their fellow members, 
With the recent addition of Greece and Turkey, this alliance now 
stretches from across the Atlantic to the North Cape of Norway 
and through to the fringes of the Arab world—an alliance, the 
first of its kind in history, in which the New World and the Old 
have joined together in time of peace to avoid yet another 
repetition of the kind of horror which has twice crashed upon 
this century. 

To my mind, it is this combination of the new and the old 
worlds which is the most significant feature of the Nato alliance. 
For the first time in the lives of all of us such a combination has 
been brought into being to prevent and not just to win a world war. 

When you look back over the past four to five years it is really 
remarkable how far we have come and how much progress we 
have made in that short time. We are far stronger today than 
seemed possible in 1948. It is fair to say that since the birth of 
Nato the encroachments of the Communists upon the west have 
been brought to a full-stop. I sometimes wonder whether the 
history of our times might not have been written very differently 
had a Nato come into existence immediately following upon 
Hitler’s rise to power in Germany. At any rate, we can be sure 
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of this, that all the members of Nato have learnt from their 
experience that no nation, however large or powerful or distantly 
situated, no nation today can look after itself. 

For one thing, there is the cost of armaments today. Just let 
me give you one example. In 1939 the radio equipment of an 
aircraft carrier cost £12,000. Today it costs £345,000, or almost 
thirty times as much. By combining as a team in Nato the western 
world can share the burden of rearmament and so reduce the 
strain on the pockets of all its taxpayers. Every year the Nato 
Council meets to agree how this burden shall be shared among the 
member states. This applies to all aspects of Nato’s military 
functions. An example is what are called the ‘force goals’ for 
each year. In other words, how much each country can contribute 
to a balanced collective force for the Nato area, where that con- 
tribution should be made, and what it shall consist of. 

For instance, in the case of land forces; we have agreed with 
our Nato allies to make our main European contribution in 
Germany. The same goes for the- Americans and for Canada. 
Turkey, on the other hand can clearly make her most important 
contribution in Turkey, placed as she is on Nato’s extreme right 
flank and herself sharing a common frontier with the Soviet 
Union. Yet, however widely scattered these forces may seem on 
the map, they all come under the command of Nato’s Supreme 
Commander in Europe, General Ridgway, who, you will 
remember, succeeded General Eisenhower in this job last year. 


‘An Almost Incredible Development’ 

General Ridgway’s Headquarters is of course, as it must be, 
completely international. I remember in the last war being lost 
in amazement at the thought of a combined Headquarters of 
British and Americans planning and directing Allied operations. 
But when General Eisenhower took over as Nato’s Supreme 
Commander he went a lot better than he did in the war; and if 
you visit Supreme Headquarters today you will find the officers 
of all fourteen Nato powers working together in a combined effort. 
I know that these days we are virtually shock- and amazement- 
proof. But, even so, I find this fact and all that it means a 
revolutionary, an almost incredible development in international 
co-operation. 

Let me say a word about the European aspects of the Nato 
set-up. As you know, Germany*is the key to the European 
situation. She is divided, with allied occupation forces sitting on 
one side of the divide and Russians on the other. Because of the 
strategic importance of Germany to an aggressor—and in illustra- 
tion of this I need only mention one word, the Ruhr—we, the 
Americans and the French have been forced to concentrate our 
defence effort on German territory. But without a German contri- 
bution this is a very expensive and rather one-sided business. 
And you will remember that in 1950 the late Ernest Bevin agreed 
with our two allies that ‘if western Germany is to be defended 
it seems to us only fair and reasonable the people of western 
Germany should help in their own defence’. 

Yet when the question arose as to how Germany was to con- 
tribute to her own defence, there were some natural and inevitable 
misgivings among members of Nato about her becoming a member 
of the organisation and so having once again a national army and 
air force of her own. These. difficulties were overcome by the 
French plan for a European Defence Force to which western 
Germany is to contribute units which will be part of an integrated 
European Army, with contributions from France, Belgium, 
Holland, Luxembourg, and Italy. This European Army will be 
part of the Nato forces and it will come under the command of 


General Ridgway.. By this ingenious piece of political machinery. 


Nato will be able to obtain a fair and proper defence contribution 
from Germany without incurring the risk of re-creating the old 
Wehrmacht and Luftwaffe. 

What of the future? What will happen to an alliance formed 
mainly as a result of a Soviet threat if the Soviets should cease 
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to threaten? It is too early to form any final judgment of the 


purposes and intentions of the new regime in Russia. We shall, 
of course, meet half-way every genuine attempt to reach a settle- 
ment of any of the issues outstanding between us and the 
Communist world. That has always been our attitude. We have 
always been ready to talk to those who were ready to talk to us 
and we have shown this in Korea, in the United Nations, and in 
Germany. And why not? The whole purpose of the western world 
is peace. Our principal aim in life is, to put it very simply, to be 
left alone. Naturally, we shall meet half-way any sincere approach 
which may help to lessen the tension. 

But it would be the gravest folly if we were to cast away the 
combined strength which we have sacrificed so much to build up. 
Perhaps more than any other single factor this new-found strength 
has been the cause of any more reasonable attitudes which may 
now be emerging behind the Iron Curtain. To relax now would be 
to lose all that we have gained by way of a hope of some real 
respite from international tension. Therefore, the Nato effort must 
go on. 

But, apart from the needs of defence, the community of 
Atlantic peoples must, I believe, be preserved. Not only is this 
community the sure shield of the free world against attack. It has 
I am sure a quality more enduring still. For in the four years of 
its existence it has shown us all what real co-operation can achieve 
between people who want the same thing and are prepared to 
work together to get it. Out of our co-operation in defence -we 
have all learnt an essential and abiding truth: we have learnt that 
fourteen nations together can do more than fourteen nations 
separately. We have grown into a habit of co-operating noi orly 
to arrange for our defences but to solve our economic probiems 
as well. Whatever happens I believe that the sense of partnership 
which has grown up amongst us on both sides of the Atlantic will 
prove to be a priceless asset in all our continuing endeavours 
for peace.—Home Service 


The Concept of Empire: Burke to Attlee, 1774-1947, edited by George 
Bennett (Black, 18s.) in ‘The British Political Tradition’ series pre- 
sents a selection of original documents describing the British concep- 
tion of a developing Empire in a changing world. The documents 
range from the first attempt to meet the needs of a non-British people 
in Canada in 1774 to the entry of the three Asian dominions in our 
own day, as well as many dealing with British settlement. They include 
extracts from speeches, books, newspapers, periodicals, official reports, 
pamphlets, and letters which show the variety of opinions and the 
clash between them from which has come the basis of the modern 
Commonwealth. Mr. Bennett provides a sensible, brief introduction 
which expertly elucidates the main themes of development, and em- 
phasises how constant have been the problems, how regular the answers 
that have been given, whatever the party in power. The concept of 
Empire illustrates admirably the essential unity of the British political 
tradition, and one of its greatest contributions to the formation of the 
modern world. 

The cohesion of the Commonwealth comes from intangibles, ties 
‘light as air’ but ‘strong as links of iron’: organisation cannot be 
imposed. The result is a fascinating interplay of freedom and authority, 
in which separate members develop their identity to the full, and yet 
attain their maximum development inside the Empire. The ultimate 
basis is moral: the Commonwealth stands, as Field Marshal Smuts 
put it, for a fuller, a richer, and more various life among all the nations 
that composed it. Common ideals are bound together by practical like- 
mindedness. Even the colonial peoples, moving on towards self-govern- 
ment, are able by our service to make a contribution to the larger life 
of mankind. A trustee has not only to allow growth, and provide 
peaceful conditions. for it; but must also provide the means of educa- 
tion and progress. Colonial development and welfare has thus been the 
completion of Burke’s idea of trust, its conversion into partnership, and 
its final victory. By his percipient comments on race and on plural 
societies, Mr. Bennett poses the. questions which still confront us. 
The book is essential for all interested in this human problem of the 
adventure of an| idea, freedom and the government of men by them- 
selves. 
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Germany and France: A Mood of Mistrust 


By TERENCE PRITTIE 


ECENTLY I asked an ordinary German citizen, a young 
business man from Frankfurt, how he regarded the prospect 
of Franco-German partnership, of Franco-German military 
collaboration as the basis of European defence and, possibly, 

as tne basis of a broader and lasting Franco-German understanding. 
He thought the question over and answered: ‘ In May, 1940, the French 
infantry were not much good’. That particular German had been a 
private soldier in one of the armoured divisions which burst through 
the Sedan gap and drove almost unopposed to the Channel coast at the 
mouth of the Somme. 
That particular German 
had very little interest in 
politics. He saw Franco- 
German partnership in 
terms of mutual advan- 
tage derived from purely 
material strength, and his 
mind’s eye was on the 
thirty Soviet divisions in 
eastern Germany, the 
forty to fifty more in the 
satellite countries and the 
140-odd of the advanced 


commands inside the 
borders of the Soviet 
‘Union. 

Material strength is 


only one consideration in 
the business of achieving 
Franco- German amity 
and unity of purpose. A 
German Land Premier, 
who prefers to be un- 
named, saw the problem 
in different terms. He told 
me: ‘The Germans want to forget the past. They have every reason 
to do so. They want to give themselves and their neighbours security 
for a future which is hardly rosy. The French-are obsessed with the 
past, which sometimes seems more important to them than any future. 
They have long memories and, possibly, too little directed impulse ’. 

A year ago German doubts such as these looked like being largely 
set at rest. For the German ex-private of the tank corps and the German 
Land Premier of today perfectly agreed that Franco-German under- 
standing is a more important aim than their worries about the French 
memory or the French infantryman of 1940. Plenty of Germans prob- 
ably believe in the fable of ‘ Beauty and the Beast’. Plenty of Germans, 
at any rate, would agree that the ‘ Beast’ should be given its due chance. 
This is not simply the result of the policies of Federal Chancellor 
Adenauer, who has preached the virtues and necessities of Franco- 
German understanding unceasingly during the four years in whieh he 
has been in office. Nor is it the automatic reflex of a defeated, divided 
people which must find allies—anywhere—for the sake of present 
security and future re-unification. Dangerous ambitions may still exist 
in the German mind, but they are not connected with France. Even if 
he barely begins to understand the French mentality, the average 
© small’ German wants an everlasting armistice on his western frontiers. 

It is conventional to talk about ‘ turning points’ in history. They are 
easy to predict and usually turn out to be mere deviations on a time- 
graph. Yet it is quite sure that today a potential turning point in Franco- 
German relations lies just ahead. It is equally sure that this turning point 
has not yet been reached. To return to the metaphor of ‘ Beauty and 
the Beast’, the ‘ Beast’ is in receptive mood. ‘ Beauty "—a somewhat 
jaded ‘ Beauty ’—is in a state of apprehension which combines the 
complicated fears of the marriage-night with the uninhibited funk of 
the first, perhaps premature cold-water bathe of the year. 

Little more than a year ago M. Pleven told the French Parliament 


‘the original French plan for Europe’ 


Dr. Adenauer, whose ‘dexterity’? endangered M. Schuman, whose European plans are also 


that only a European army created on French initiative could bring 
security to Europe— a Europe, which is now being born; a Europe 
in which France will have her place and influence’. In a stormy 
European army debate one deputy explained that he had ‘ killed enough 
Germans to be devoid of any inferiority complex’. Another, General 
Aumeran, declared that Germany’s ‘famous duplicity’ was once again 
carrying the day. A third blamed the Americans for sponsoring German 
rearmament in the words: ‘A senator from Colorado has no reason 
to oppose German rearmament. Let the Americans do as they please. 

For them the war is a 
problem of transport and 
destruction at long range’. 
Yet M. Pleven seemed to 
have carried the day; and 
why not! The European 
army plan was a French 
plan, was his plan. 

There has never been a 
more curious paradox 
than the acceptance of a 
French plan by five other 
nations—two of them ex- 
enemies—and its immi- 
nent jettisoning by France 
herself. It is not enough to 
blame French insouciance 
alone. There must be 
more valid reasons. In 
that case, what are they? 

Over a year ago a 
British diplomat told me 
that France was making a 
mistake in sponsoring the 
European army and the 
idea of a ‘little Europe’ 
in which France and Germany would be partners but in which 
France might strive to remain ‘senior’. He gave three reasons for this 
view. In the first place, France would find that western Germany, by 
force of the industry and dynamic impulse of her citizens, would 
become the dominant factor in the new political constellation. In the 
second place, France would be able to rely only on the sympathy and 
not. on the outspoken support of America and Britain in her efforts 
to maintain what she felt was her due position in that constellation. 
Finally, France would have to give the Federal Republic full and 
genuine*equality of status, and she might not be prepared to do this. 
In fact, the French plan for harnessing, but not subjecting, a Germany 
which would be guided but not driven might fail. 

Thanks to the determination and dexterity of Dr. Adenauer—who, 
after all, was seeking different but equally understandable objectives— 
this original French plan is in danger. For France a new problem has 
arisen, that of giving up the position of “ senior partner’ and of entering 
the European defence and political communities with exactly the same 
rights as Federal Germany. And that, moreover, is the interpretation 
of that bold concept, the European Community, in which Mr. Dulles 
and the hard-headed business men of the present American Govern- 
ment believe. It is the interpretation accepted by five of the six Schuman 
Plan countries. 

Failure of theories is only one source of the present French diffi- 
culties of mind. They have been alarmed by recent signs that German 
democracy is not, and cannot yet be, securely rooted. The German 
‘ constitutional crisis ’—caused by the question whether ratification of 
the Bonn and Paris agreements required a two-thirds majority in 
parliament—produced a German governmental reaction in favour of 
abrogating the powers of the Federal Constitutional Court in Karls- 
ruhe. The Government coalition lately framed a draft electoral law 
which was expressly designed to keep that coalition in power. The 


said now to ‘be in danger’ 


co 
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Federal Minister of the Interior made a determined effort to gain 
control of all west German radio—in good time before the coming 
federal elections. The Minister of Finance disclosed that he did not 
intend to honour defence commitments agreed on in principle over a 
year ago. The British authorities suddenly ‘ uncovered ’ a neo-Nazi plot 
which led them to take the most extreme action still allowed under the 
revised Occupation Statute. Some repercussion was caused by the 
statement of a minor German politician Free Democrat, Dr. Mende, 
who said that the wearing of the Iron Cross ‘with or without the 
swastika’ should be reinstituted. 

More important, perhaps, were German reactions to the things that 
Frenchmen were saying or doing. Recently a ceremony was enacted in 
Berlin, when the mortal remains of eleven Frenchmen who served as 
war-time volunteers during the war in the Soviet Air Force were handed 
over to representatives of the French Goverament. Two French Generals 
signed a declaration affirming that ‘blood shed against a common foe 
should cement a common friendship’. German newspapers read sinister 
meanings into this piece of high-flown oratory, and oné of them devoted 
a leader to it, entitled “ Blood’. 


The Franco-Soviet Pact 

The German press, too, has been full of complaints about the Franco- 
Soviet non-aggression pact and about the lowering of the tricolour in 
places at the death of Stalin. A Diisseldorf paper quotes French 
General Noiret as saying that Stalin was the ‘ symbol for the annihila- 
tion of the aggressor ’—meaning Germany—and ‘a peace lover’. This 
paper asks whether ‘ French soldiers-are even now hanging up pictures 
of their great comrade-in-arms in their barrack rooms’, and whether 
France, like Russia, intends to keep Germany permanently divided. 
This question was smartly answered by the influential Hamburg paper, 
Die Zeit, on the day before the Bonn and Paris agreements were ratified. 
One of its leader-writers, who was formerly Dr. Adenauer’s Head of 
Press Relations, Paul Bourdoin, announced the ‘fact’ of a ‘secret’ 
Franco-British-Soviet agreement to keep Germany permanently divided. 
Writers like this one have studiously kept alive fears of a Franco-Soviet 
entente by publishing a string of Grub Street tales of get-togethers 
between M. Herriot, M. Daladier, and unnamed Soviet diplomats. 

Naturally, too, Franco-German relations have not been improved by 
the Oradour trial. Only a week or two earlier, a French soldier had been 
Stabbed to death in Germany in a brawl. Oradour was preceded by the 
Schirmeck war-crimes trial, but it had a far greater impact. The greater 
part of the German press tried honestly to give objective reports at 
first, and to read an intelligible moral into the story. That moral was: 
“Let us be friends in the future and never allow a thing like that to 
happen again’. But the lagging, nagging trial was too much for German 
patience. One paper asked why it was not held seven years earlier; 
another why it was held at all when the responsible men had all been 
killed in Normandy. The Deutsche Zukunft asked why Germans should 
be punished when Air Marshal Harris was reaping rewards for having 
smashed German cities flat and killed countless thousands of women 
and children. The fantastic phrase was coined: ‘Why worry about 
Oradour, when a new Oradour takes place every week in Indo-China? ’ 

The amnesty of the Alsatians caused a wave of anger and accusations 
that the French identified Germany only with war-crimes. When the 
order went out for the arrest of S.S. General Lammerding, the man 
most responsible for Oradour, he was passed from house to house and 
hidden in much the same way as King Charles II after the Battle of 
Worcester. At one house, where he was warned, the British authorities 
found his bed still warm. Oradour produced an automatic reflex of 
feeling against France, equally compounded of a sense of guilt and a 
sense of injustice. The political cartoonist is generally quickest to 
register a change of opinion. The political cartoonists began to see 
‘Marianne’ as a blowsy, frustrated figure, for ever battening on the 
decent, bewildered German ‘ Michel ’. 

To Oradour was added the still continuing quarrel about recruiting 
for the French Foreign Legion. The French have regular recruiting 
offices in their zone and send out German ‘ agents” who are paid 
head-money. German volunteers can now sign on in Mainz instead of 
Marseilles. They are then dressed up in French uniform and taken 
across the frontier under French military control. Various incidents 
have even led the French to move legionaries by air from Baden-Baden 
and by assault-boat across the Rhine south of Kohl. These antics have 
led to an anti-Foreign Legion leaflet and poster campaign which was 
lately sweeping-the whole south-west of the country, and producing 
clashes between French soldiers and German civilians. Germans main- 
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tain that 80,000 Cane volunteers are in Indo-China and that there 
have been 10,000 German casualties there. The French remark, with 
charming irony, that the Legion is truly international and an excellent 
model for the European army-to-be. The Rheinische Post rounds off 
the argument by depicting one Frenchman saying to another: “ Parbleu! 
How silly to put the Germans into a European army. Where shall we 
find our recruits for the Legion now?’ 

Oradour and the Legion produce friction; the Saar and the European 
Defence Agreement cause international complications. The facts of 
the Saar problem need no new explanation. It is enough to say that 
the events of the past few months there have confirmed Germany’s 
worst fears. I say this for four reasons: The Franco-Saar talks have 
been pushed-ahead without any serious attempt being made to reopen 
the Franco-German negotiations. The Saar government has shown no 
signs of relaxing restrictions on political liberty. In fact, it is stepping 
up its campaign against the pro-German banned political parties and 
the trades unions. Finally, there is the French demand for a final 
solution in the Saar, favourable to France, before the Bonn and Paris 
agreements can be ratified. This looks painfully like blackmail. 

With bitter memories of the past, France has ‘arranged’ and mani- 
pulated the Saar; she apparently hoped to treat the European Army 
Plan in the same way. During the third reading of the ratification bills 
in the Bonn Parliament, the Frankfurter Allgemeine pointed out that 
the whole atmosphere was overcast by the shadow of Franco-German 
mistrust. The darkest part of that shadow silhouetted the profile of 
General de Gaulle. Speakers had far more to say about France than 
about Germany’s own problems. Dr. Adenauer regretted the departure 
of M. Schuman from the front of the political stage; many members 
regarded it as a catastrophe. Vitally interested as he must needs be with 
the developments in Paris, Dr. Adenauer gave an interview to the 


Monde immediately after his parliamentary victory. He laid himself 


out to be helpful, hopeful, and soothing. He made it clear that Bonn 
was honouring its commitments because it wanted to do so, not in 
order to ‘steal a march’ on Paris or prove that Germans were better 
Europeans than their neighbours. No statesman could have done more. 

There may be a sudden spurt in the negotiations over the European 
Defence Agreement. Even so, in Germany men’s minds are already 
turning to the possibilities of an alternative western defence system. 
Many Germans want a direct German-American military alliance and 
believe that Mr. Dulles would sponsor this if the European army talks 
break down. Others want Germany accepted in Nato and the European 
Army Plan scrapped. The Social Democrats advocate a European 
“Grand Alliance’, which would include Britain and Scandinavia, pos- 
sibly Turkey and Greece as well. They think that “France sees herself 
on her own in the European Defence Council, confronting Germany ’. 
Some Germans think that Britain is ready to ‘introduce a similar plan 
for a ‘ Grand Alliance’ at the next Nato talks. 


In the French Zone 

The Social Democrats have much sense on their side. In spite of 
the Schuman Plan, in spite of the production of a draft for a European 
political constitution, Franco-German relations have not progressed far 
since 1945. The French were the first to get to work with libraries, 
lecturers, exhibitions, student-exchanges and the like. They allowed 
their soldiers’ families to share billets with Germans and establish 
day-to-day contact which never existed in other zones. The French 
“understand ’ occupation, and.there have been few incidents in their 
zone. It is significant that no neo-Nazi movement has grown up there, 
that public-opinion surveys have shown that there is a higher proportion 
of people there of moderate and considered views. But French adminis- 
trators who went into Germany in 1945 believed that Allied occupation 
would last twenty years. The educationalists were convinced that in 
anything over twelve years so many young Germans would have grown 
up with faith in themselves and their own views that German democracy 
would become a solid fact. The ‘occupation’ really lasted only four 
years and ended even before the Federal Parliament came into existence. 


1953 — 


That original French plan for Germany was shelved; today the ~ 


European plans of M. Schuman are in danger. Rooted prejudices and 
unhappy memories are still impeding the marriage of ‘ Beauty’ and 
the ‘ Beast’ which must precede European unity. Much time will have 
been wasted if the western world has to work out new plans in place of 
those brought to the point of fruition by so much honest endeavour. But 
if ‘Beauty’ cannot make up her mind, and the ‘ Beast’ only dimly 
understands, their union could only :be a ‘ marriage of convenience ’, 
and such marriages are not always happy.—Third Programme 
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Paying for ‘the Welfare State 


By ALAN PEACOCK 


ORD KEYNES complained in 1944 that ‘the financial problems 
of the war have been surmounted so easily and silently that 
the average man sees no reason to suppose that the financial 
problems of peace will be any more difficult ’. While this was 

true, I do not think it was surprising. Certainly, the war-time plans for 
post-war reconstruction did not give the impression that finance was 
to be the pressing problem. In the discussion of the welfare state— 
for instance, in the Beveridge Report—there is comparatively little 
reference to the problems of raising revenue. Why? I am sure it was 
because our official and unofficial predictors thought that the main 
economic danger in the post-war world would be slumps. To avoid 
slumps, it is more important to maintain a high level of purchasing 
power than. to seek to balance the budget. So the problem of raising 
taxes is secondary to that of maintaining the level of government 
expenditure. 

Lord Beveridge was clearly thinking along these lines when in 
that same year, 1944, he wrote: ‘The Plan for Social Security will, 
if adopted, help materially towards the maintenance of full employ- 
ment by expanding and maintaining private consumption’. He meant, 
of course, that health services, education, and the like would maintain 
a high level of government expenditure and that social security benefits 
would put money into the hands of those who were likely to spend 
rather than to save. If things had turned out that way, social policy 
would have been complementary to economic policy and not in com- 
petition with it. 


The Setting of Inflation 

Of course, as we all know, the prophets turned out to be quite wrong. 
Instead of the threat of unemployment, we have had the threat of 
inflation and balance of payments difficulties. Far from being comple- 
mentary to other demands, social services have competed with these 
demands for the resources available. The problem has been one of 
trying to square our welfare objectives with the needs of the defence 
programme, and latterly with the demands for investment of our 
resources in the Commonwealth. However, a great deal has been 
written about these problems, which I need not go over again. What 
I would like to do is to take the present objectives of the welfare state 
as given, and to consider in the light of the current economic situation 
how far we could achieve something like the present standards of 
service perhaps a little more efficiently and equitably. We cannot take 
the problem out of the setting of inflation and balance of payments 
difficulties. In this setting I want to question some of the financial 
arrangements in our elaborate structure of social services. 

I might as well be somewhat dogmatic at this point about what I 
consider to be the right sort of welfare state. I have no quarrel with 
the general and rather vague objective of giving everyone an equal 
chance in life. If we wish to have free and responsible citizens, we must 
do something to prevent their judgment being warped by physical 
suffering or clauded by ignorance. So we lay down minimum standards 
of income security for all. It is usually found that such standards imply 
some redistribution of income. This I should accept as desirable; but 
I regard redistribution as a necessary consequence and not as an end 
in itself. But, to my mind, to say that redistribution is necessary is 
not to say that the method of redistribution is unimportant. On the 
contrary, I should hold that if you want to provide everyone with 
adequate means to protect themselves and their dependants from the 
hazards of life, you must also try to make them responsible for them- 
selves, taking the protective measures. Let the individual puzzle out 
the difficult problem of allocating his income, subsidised or unsubsidised, 
according to his own assessment of responsibility. Ihére is only one way 
of doing this, and this is to subsidise individuals entirely by money. 
That is to say, subsidise their incomes, but not the things they buy. 
Pay family allowances rather than aiming at artificially low rents and 
subsidised food. The-sort of fiscal system implied by this is one in 
which the state would act as a transferer of income, instead of being 
largely a collective consumer. Of course, the state would still have 


the usual expenditures for defence and law and order; these ‘ goods’ 
can be provided by the state more efficiently because of its monopoly 
of compulsion. 

I would not go all the way with the rule that the state must provide 
money only. In practice, there would have to be some exceptions: 
where, for instance, certain social services are so important to society 
that they are, so to speak, a pre-requisite of our spiritual and economic 
improvement. This is really another way of saying, I confess, that we 
do not trust ourselves to spend our incomes on, say, education and 
health as much as we should collectively desire. But the argument 
about the social benefits of, say, health and education can be pushed 
too far. It is all very well to say that people are too ignorant or perverse 
to do the things that seem socially desirable, but to accept that the state 
must provide all health and education services free of charge is to 
perpetuate a state of affairs in which people will never exercise indivi- 
dual responsibility. And who is to say, and who is to decide, and 
by what criterion, how much the state should spend on these things? 

So far I have discussed mainly the method of subsidisation, but 
what about the taxes to pay for it? I should prefer to see as far as 
possible proportional taxation—that is, the state taking away a fixed 
percentage. This is, I think, specially important for earned income. 
Progressive taxation on earned income if it has to be high does not 
promote equality of opportunity at all. It merely penalises people yvho 
take advantage of opportunity. I should, however, concentrate progres- 
sive taxation but I should concentrate it on unearned incomes, except in 
cases where people, especially pensioners, are entirely dependent upon 
unearned incomes. If you did not have some progressive taxation the 
proportional tax would have to be very high. But to be quite honest, 
I foresee many difficulties in such a simplified tax system in our sort 
of economy. I am prepared to argue, however, that you could introduce 
some simplifications, but this is to anticipate. 

My complaint about the present welfare state is not directed at the 
ends in view but at the methods used. First of all, it has become more 
paternalistic. Between 1938 and 1951 expenditure on social services 
increased about three-and-a-half times. But the main expansion was 
not so much in money benefits, which remained roughly the same pro- 
portion of personal incomes as in 1938, but in services in kind, such 
as health and education, and subsidies of particular items of consump- 
tion, such as food and housing. Social services expenditure on these 
items rose by nearly a third between 1938 and 1951. From my point 
of view, the changes in the budget in 1952 which resulted in cuts in 
food subsidies and raised family allowances were certainly a step in the 
right direction. 


An Extra Taxing Authority 

And, again, the administration of the welfare state has become ex- 
tremely complicated. I should not mind this so much if the object of 
it all were to preserve some local autonomy, but this is certainly not 
the case. The proportion of local government revenue financing social 
services quartered between 1938 and 1951. No: my complaint is that 
in order to preserve our traditional social security finance—that is a 
system separate from the tax system, we have virtually kept in being 
an extra taxing authority to collect employers’ and employees’ contribu- 
tions. This not only means a separate set of tax records duplicating 
those of the Inland Revenue, but also extra work for businesses re- 
sponsible for collecting contributions. No doubt, as the extraction of 
government revenue is a difficult matter, there are great advantages in 
disguising taxes by the name of contributions, and the defenders of the 
Beveridge tradition will always hold that the contributory system means 
that benefit can be paid as a right. On the other hand, apart from 
extra administrative costs involved, the present set-up of the National 
Insurance, to my mind, seems to foster a dangerous illusion "among 
contributors—the illusion that the contributions pay for all their benefits 
and for the Health Service as well. This is far from being the case. 
The National Insurance system is heavily subsidised by the Exchequer, 

(continued on page 646) 
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Our Prime Ministers 


EVERAL fascinating reflections are conjured up by the series 
of articles on British Prime Ministers which have been appearing 
in History Today and are now published in book form.* In the 
first place, though one tends to associate the Prime Minister 
with leadership of a party, how few of the figures discussed were party 
men. To what party did the Pitts belong? Or Canning? Or even 
Palmerston, who was for twenty years a junior minister in Tory Ad- 
ministrations and ended by presiding over a Liberal Government where 
radical yearnings were manifested which he did not pretend to under- 
stand or sympathise with. Sir Robert Peel began as a Conservative but 
his ideas and followers were absorbed into the Liberal Party. Even 
in Our own times Ramsay MacDonald, the first Labour Prime Minister, 
concluded his tenure of that office by heading a Cabinet stuffed with 
Conservatives, while our present Prime Minister was for many years a 
Liberal and a Lloyd Georgite. Even two such apparently true-blue 
Conservatives as Disraeli. and Stanley Baldwin. had no vast enthusiasm 
for party. ‘I am neither Whig nor Tory’, Disraeli wrote. “ My politics 
are described in one word, and that word is England’. ‘If I were not 
the leader of the Conservative party’, Baldwin once remarked, ‘I 
should like to be the leader of the people who do not beloreg to any 
party ’. And though England may not love Coalitions, it is extraordinary 
how often her Prime Ministers hanker after them. 
Lord Norwich writes: : 

In the course of two centuries the type of British Prime Minister has 
been remarkably consistent. They have all been intelligent, well-meaning 
gentlemen... It might be questioned whether the list includes a really 
great statesman. 

Not everyone will agree with this obiter dictum. One generalisation may, 
however, be ventured and that is that nearly all these Prime Ministers 
were men of overpowering ambition. To adapt the saying attributed 
to the Elder Pitt, most of them felt ‘ I know that I can serve my country 
and no one else can’. Of Canning it was observed by a contemporary: 
“The real truth ic that he considers politics as a game and has no idea 
of any regard to principle interfering with his object of getting into 
power’. Writing on another and very different figure,’ the Marquis of 
Salisbury, who, if any man, was born to the political purpose, Mr. 
A. P. Ryan says: ‘His appetite for power was gargantuan’. That men 
of such consummate abilities as the Younger Pitt and Lloyd George 


should feel that they had the right to the first place in politics was | 


natural enough, but if we knew more about the lesser men, we should 
probably discover that they felt the same thing. Even Bonar Law, who 
took much persuading to seek the Premiership in 1922, was thought 
by his former colleagues to be possessed by a great urge for power. 
If our Prime Ministers do not stand out in history like a Bismarck or 
a Cavour, it is possibly because our system of parliamentary government 
does rot lend itself to the dominance of a Prime Minister, an office 
scarcely recognised by the constitution until modern times. ; 

Yet it is perhaps only in the past sixty years that the Prime Minister 
has become in essence chairman of a committee. Men like the Pitts, 
Palmerston, and Gladstone are not to be thought of as good chairmen. 
The doctrine sedulously circulated by the critics of Lloyd George and 
Neville Chamberlain that a Prime Minister ought not to interfere in 
foreign affairs would have been meaningless to the long line of their 
predecessors from Sir Robert Walpole onwards. Government by Cabinet, 
with the Prime Minister as primus inter pares—is that not rather a 
constitutional novelty than an essential characteristic of our modern 
history? 

* British Prime Ministers. Allan Wingate. 15¢. 
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What They Are Saying 
The released Soviet doctors 


LAST WEEK Moscow carried the strange case of the doctors a stage 
further when, on April 6, it announced that Ryumin, former Deputy 


_Minister of State Security, had been arrested and that former Minister 


himself, Ignatiev, had been guilty of ‘ political blindness’. Then, on 
the following day, came the announcement that Ignatiev had been 
relieved of his post as a secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party—to which he had been appointed only the previous 
month. A Moscow broadcast quoting Pravda described Ryumin as ‘a 
hidden enemy of the State, a criminal adventurer ’ who tried to deceive 
the Government even to the point of directly falsifying evidence and 
‘ daring to outrage the inviolable rights of Soviet citizens ’. The medical 
commission set up to investigate the accusations against the doctors, it 
went 0a, lent its authority to the false accusations. By fabricating this 
case, continued Pravda, Ryumin and other despicable adventurers had 
tried to inflame feelings of ‘national antagonism’ alien to the socialist 
ideology and slandered such honourable figures as Mikhoels (the Jewish 
actor). The Soviet newspaper then repeated the old call for vigilance 
against imperialist spies: ! : 

The Soviet people know that so long as the capitalist encirclement 
exists, attempts to send spies and diversionists into our midst are being 
and will continue to be made. There will also be attempts to use for 
anti-Soviet puzposes individual renegades, carriers of bourgeois ideology 
and degenerates. We must always keep our powder dry against those 
real enemies, open and_ disguised, of the people and the Soviet State. 
The Party teaches the Soviet people always to be vigilant. 


Finally, Pravda gave the Russian people a pledge that ‘the great 
rights’ of citizens inscribed in the Soviet Constitution—including that 
of ‘the inviolability of the person ’—would be respected and defended 
by the. Government: 

Every worker, every collective farmer and every Soviet intellectual 
can work without fear in the knowledge that his civil rights .. . 
guaranteed by the U.S.S.R. Constitution, will be sacredly observed and 
defended by the Soviet Government. This is one of the important con- 
ditions for the further and closer rallying of the peoples of the U.S.S.R. 
round their Government, for the further strengthening of the might of 
our motherland and the continuous growth of the Soviet Union’s 
international prestige. 

An edited version of this article was broadcast to foreign audiences. 
Meanwhile, broadcasts from satellite countries had been at a loss to 
explain the release of the Soviet doctors. But the line to be taken was 
laid down ina ‘ Russian Hour’ broadcast from Vienna radio: 
~— The fact that the Soviet Government, disregarding every question of 
prestige, has seen to it that justice prevails, must strike every thinking 
person as a proof of the strength of the democracy and of the unshakable 
stability of the system of justice in the U.S.S.R. 
It was true, continued the broadcast, that the accusations had ‘ at first’ 
been believed to be true by the Soviet press and other Communist 
papers, but the charges had been scrutinised by the Soviet Government, 
even where the arrested persons had corroborated them by their own 
statements. “This shows that confessions alone are not considered 
sufficient evidence by Soviet courts ’. The Soviet Government had been 


“slandered ’ by allegations that the arrests had been ordered for political 


reasons and ‘even imputations of preparing a world-wide anti-Semitic 
campaign’ had been launched against it. ‘What’ (said the! broadcast) 
“will these anti-Soviet calumniators say now?’ A Polish transmission 
tried to explain that the exposure of the members of the former Soviet 
Ministry of State Security proved the Soviet Union’s unparalleled 
respect for the rights of the individual. 

Another aspect of the case which was seized upon in satellite broad- 
casts was the reversal of the policy of anti-Semitism. Jewish workers were 
brought to the microphone in Yiddish broadcasts from Warsaw, 
Bucharest, and elsewhere to describe how their fellow Jews in these 
countries were flourishing in freedom and happy relations with the 
non-Jewish majority. Broadcasts from Israel welcomed Pravda’s 
repudiation of racial hatred, and said it had had ‘a calming effect upon 
the whole of world Jewry’. * 

While western commentators continued to speculate on the motives 
behind the general change of Soviet policy and on how far it was a 
tactical manoeuvre designed to hold up western defence or how far it 
meant a genuine desire for a settlement, Moscow broadcasts emphasised 


that there had been no change in Soviet foreign or domestic policy. 
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Did You Hear That? 


DESIGNS FOR *MOULIN ROUGE’ 

AN EXHIBITION OF THE WORK of the French artist Marcel Vertes opened 
in London last week. Some film goers, at least, have already had an 
informal introduction to his art, for M. Vertés was responsible for 
the set decoration and costume design of the colour film ‘ Moulin 
Rougé’, a screen story based on the life of 
the crippled French painter, Toulouse- 
Lautrec. On -view at the exhibition are 
many of the sketches M. Vertés made for 
the film which won him two Motion 
Picture Academy Awards a month ago. 
M. VeERTES described his part in the mak- 
ing of the film in a broadcast talk. 

‘When I was at art school’, he said, 
in ‘Radio Newsreel’ “we used to play 
a kind of game—‘‘ Who could draw in 
the manner. of .. .? ”—in the manner of 
some famous artist. There was one pupil 
who did excellent Degas—ballerinas and 
so on. One was good at Delacroix. And I 
was strong in Lautrec. One day I did a 
Lautrec, two horsemen in top hats, a 
typical Lautrec—on a piece of stiff card- 
board on which Lautrec used to paint, and 
which I later used as a drawing board and 
kept in my portfolio. Once, when I was 
showing some of my drawings to an art 
dealer, the portfolio fell open where the 
cardboard was. The dealer immediately 
grabbed the painting and asked where I 
got it. It would have taken too long to 
explain, so I said I found it in our attic. 
Of course, the painting was not signed, not 
by me and not by Lautrec, but she gave 
me 100 francs for it—a fortune—and 
asked me to go back to the attic and look 
for more. But this I never did. 

“In the 1920s I published a series of 
lithographs about Paris at that time—the 
period of dancing and gay living. And my 
publisher had been Lautrec’s publisher. I 
knew several people at this time who had 
known Lautrec intimately, in particular an 
old painter, a poor old man, who was 
never famous himself. Probably he was 
never asked about himself, only about Lautrec. I, too, asked him about 
Lautrec, of course. He became angry. “ Lautrec was different”, he 
replied. That’s all. Lautrec was different. He was an extraordinary little 
man, so extraordinary that his life could not have been filmed exactly 
as it was. Perhaps he knew that he would die young and he concentrated 
all his feelings, all his activities, his whole life into a few years. He was 
a genius ’. 


THE BOON OF ELECTRICITY 


“Most of us in this country community’, said ELSPETH HAWTHORN- 
THWaAITE in ‘ The Northcountryman ’, ‘ are watching with great interest 
a piece of ground not far from our homes. It was in former times the 
site of an old manor which had an eventful history from the foundation 
in Saxon times until it was finally added to the nearby Abbey of Foun- 
tains in the fourteenth century. Today all that remains is the manor 
chapel of St. Lawrence, the grass of centuries grows over the manor 
house walls, and the black Angus cattle fatten in the drained medieval 
fish ponds. But there, a short time ago, standing-only a few inches 
above the grassed walls, two wooden pegs appeared, and to those pegs 
may come, marching up the hillside, the poles which will bring elec- 
tricity with all its countless benefits to farmstead and homes. 

‘But probably long before that there will be letters protesting that 
they will mar the wonderful view over the Plain of York to the distant 
Hambleton and Cleveland Hills. I have a shrewd suspicion that the 


: Sketch for ‘Moulin Rouge’ 


gentlemen who regularly produce these letters write at a well-lit desk 
in a house where there is clean, quick warmth or hot water at a finger 
touch, and where they do not need to light a lamp to go into another 
room, or else leave their companion behind in darkness. If they had the 
seven-day winter grind of feeding, watering, and mucking out, and 
the struggle in their home against the soul- 
destroying and unnecessary ingraining of 
oil and blackness to say nothing of the 
taste of paraffin in their food, the very 
landscape itself would be beautified by the 
promise of those poles. But until now only 
rumours come to us, and in our isolated 
cottage I hardly dare think that electricity 
may ever reach us. I know only too well 
what was meant by someone who said to 
us, “ the electric light is so handy for boil- 
ing a kettle! ” 

* And yet—paradoxically—when the last 
and strongest rumour reached us I found 
myself saying to my husband: “‘ We could 
keep the candles in the bedroom”, and 
then, almost belligerently, “ We shall still 
need the pressure lamps”, and secretly I 
blessed the continued possibility of power 
cuts. For so often those candles in their 
Shefheld-plate candlesticks, with the 
copper beginning to show enchantingly on 
them, had given us contentment, in their 
light flickering on the sloping ceiling and 
high dormer windows of our bedroom 
where the apple tree twisted itself outside 
to peer in. I am always glad that our small 
daughter can say with Robert Louis 
Stevenson, “in winter I get up at night 
and dress by yellow candlelight”. Even a 
primus stove has its advantages when one 
can ‘take it into the garden and iron and 
watch the crazy ballet of calves who first 
feel grass under their feet. 

“If I dare not yet dream of the help 
electricity might bring I will at least enjoy 
our pressure lamps while we have them. 
In spite of the filling and cleaning that 
they need, we speak of them affectionately 
by their makers’ name, and the nights are 
never long eneugh when at last we can sit down under their warming 
hiss. Certainly at evening milking I need to be octopus-armed, for the 
buildings lie across the field from the house and I visit the hen-units 
hung about like a Christmas-tree with lamp, water, and feed pails, But 
at the first glimmer of the light at our door the geese shout and glide 
like white ghosts to meet me, mischievously trying to pull my apron 
strings undone, and the ducks on their home doorstep send up a great 
cheer of welcome. And when we take our lamps with us to the Harvest 
Festival in the church at Oldfield they add piquancy to our thanksgiving. 
For with them we have searched for lost heifers and sheep, and have 
used them for milking, and calvings, and lighting the last harvest bogie 
home up the steep hill, with the young horse straining eagerly and the 
herdsman behind me whistling “‘ The Corn Rig” under his breath and 
watching the big load anxiously ’. 


» Lefevre Gallery 


LONDON’S WATER TASTER 
The Metropolitan Water Board, which employs more than 6,000 people, 
looks after 134 reservoirs and supplies tap-water to the 6,000,000 
Londoners, recently celebrated its. fiftieth birthday. Apart from this 
regular service, the Board has on its staff a man with a job which to 
most people would appear to be unusual. As far as he knows, Mr, 
STANLEY BARWICK is the only official water-taster in Great Britain. 
He gave this impression of his work in the Light Programme. 

‘Most people’, he said, ‘ think that water has no taste, but it very 
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often has. It is true that. London’s tap-water, except on rare occasions, 
is tasteless, but this is achieved only by careful management and pro- 
cesses. The Metropolitan Water Board gets two-thirds of its supply 
from the Thames, and the Thames collects its water from a large 
part of southern England; plants live in the river, and so do fish and 
other creatures. It would be strange if the water had not any taste at 
all. Sometimes it tastes fishy, sometimes weedy, sometimes it is musty 
—flavours which would clearly be resented if they came out of the tap. 
Even a cucumber or a geranium flavour—which I sometime notice— 
would be considered by most people out of place. All tastes are 
normally removed when the water is purified. Bacteriologist, chemist, 
and biologist examine the water every day to see that it is pure. My 
job is to make sure there is absolutely no taste in the purified water 
before it is pumped from the filtration works to the tap. Apart from the 
water from the Thames, the Board gets millions of gallons a day from 
wells in Kent. These wells are sunk deep in the chalk and the water, 
filtered by nature, has no taste at all. Chlorine is used to sterilise the 
water, and in years gone by when the treatment was less perfect than it~ 
is now, there were occasional tastes of chlorine and sometimes one which 
could best be described as chemist-shop taste. But nowadays there is 
normally no chlorine in the water by the time it reaches the tap. I hold 
the water in my mouth for a moment and roll it round my tongue. To 
keep my sensitive palate, I neither drink nor smoke. I try to avoid spices 
and salt, and all highly flavoured foods. And with my meals I drink— 
what do you think?—water ’. 


AN UNUSUAL EXHIBITION 


An exhibition of Tibetan art and life opened recently at the Walker 
Art Gallery in Liverpool. For a year now the staff of the Liverpool 
Museums have been assembling the exhibits. A considerable number 
are from the collection of the late Sir Charles Bell, the famous authority 
on Tibet, but loans have also been made 
from a number of other sources and the 
exhibition is now believed to be one of the 
most comprehensive in the world to, be 
devoted to Tibet, that strange Asiatic 
country which still presents a facade of 
mystery to the western world. The exhibi- 
tion was described by JAMES BELL in 
the Home Service. 

“A~ mere exhibition of objects from 
Tibet ’, he said, ‘ might be expected to break 
the spell which the very name of the country 
exercises over so many people, including ~ 
myself. But instead, the effect is to increase 
the fascination. 

“As most people know, Tibet is a country 
in which religion and all-other aspects of 
life are inextricably mingled, and so many 
of the exhibits have primarily a religious 
significance. But that does not prevent 
them from also having a gruesome, even . 
macabre interest. There is a bull, for in- 
stance, mounted in bronze and set with tur- 
quoise and coral, made from a human skull 
cap. It was for the use of the Lamas, the 
Tibetan monks, in drinking or making their” 
libations to the gods; while the trumpet 
made from the thigh bone of a criminal was 
the medium by which spirits and demons 

, could be exorcised. There are many prayer 
wheels, of course, from materials as diverse as bronze, silver, ivory, 
and horn—symbols of a formal method of devotion, because each 
wheel, however decorated, is essentially a cylinder, containing long 
ribbons of paper bearing thousands of printed prayer formulas, and 
revolving on a shaft, so that every time the wheel is rotated, a credit 
of many prayers is amassed. 

‘But the more idealistic and. spiritual aspects of Buddhism are well 
represented. There are copies of Buddhist scriptures and many examples 
of beautifully painted miniature sacred pictures, and the centre-piece 
of the exhibition is a shrine of gilded bronze covered with filigree and 
inlaid with turquoise, jade, lapis lazuli, coral, mother-of-pearl, ivory 
and glass pastes of all colours—work which must have. entailed 
tremendous labour and skill. 

‘The exhibition does not ignore normal, daily life. One section is 
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devoted to tea—the buttered tea, which is the national drink of Tibet. 

And there are examples of a wooden tea-churn, in which the mixture 

is infused, and of teapots of copper and brass. A brass teapot, gracefully 
decorated on the outside, can be internally heated by charcoal, so com- _ 
bining both the aesthetic and the praetical. Many other household vessels 

are on view, demonstrations of the sturdy skill of the native Tibetan 

craftsmen. One corner of the exhibition is dominated by a great relief 

map of Tibet and adjoining countries—parts of Russia, China, and 

India. It is a reminder that Tibet is no longer inviolate, but subject 

to Chinese invasion and that the exhibits assembled at the Walker Art 

Gallery may indeed become mere museum relics rather than illustra- 

tions of a continuing way of life’. 


WHERE ALEXANDER THE GREAT WAS DEFIED 


MicHaEL ADAMs recently visited some of the ruined cities on the 
Mediterranean coast of Turkey which belonged to the Roman pro- 
vince of Pamphylia and spoke about them in ‘The Eye-witness.’ 

‘They have been uninhabited now for centuries’, he said, ‘ ever 
since they were sacked by the last of a succession of invaders, who 
included Alexander the Great, the Persians, the Crusaders, the Barbary 
pirates, and the Seljuk Turks, and the remains of their fortifications, 
of the great theatres they all boasted, of their streets and houses and 
shops, their temples and burial-grounds were invaded once more by 
drifting sand or by trees and undergrowth, to remain half-buried for 
upwards of a thousand years, until in the nineteenth century a handful 
of archaeologists managed to get permission from the Turkish Govern- 
ment to start digging them out again. 

‘Since then, a few of them have been excavated fairly thoroughly, 
and at others, the archaeologists have done the preliminary work of 
clearing the site, and laying bare the main outlines of the walls and 
buildings. But there are still many cities of which all that you can see 
are the topmost seats of an amphitheatre 
looking down on a forest of dwarf oak trees, 
or the columns of a temple half buried in 
the sand, or the main gateway rising out 
of the hill-side, which still conceals the 
streets and the houses beyond. 

‘ Where the excavations are well advanced, 
you can get a clear idea of what a prosperous 
city looked like towards the end of the 
Roman Empire, in, say, the second or third 
century after the birth of Christ. There are 
one or two main streets paved with flag- 
stones and lined with shops, and branching 
out from them smaller streets. Here you find 
the houses of the wealthier citizens, and 
these are usually the only ones of which 
there is anything left, because they were 
solidly built, usually with a courtyard sur- 
rounded by columns carrying the upper 
storey. Set apart a little there will be a 
temple or group of temples, showing— 
usually—more ostentation than good taste in 
their decoration. 

‘ And, finally, a theatre, easily the largest 
building of the city, and often containing 
seats for anything from 10,000 to 20,000 
spectators. I wandered from one to another 
of these deserted cities for a fortnight, on 
foot, or sometimes when they were not 
: too far from a road of sorts, in buses or 
sharing the cab with a friendly lorry driver. And of all of them, the 
one that sticks in my mind most clearly is called Thermessos, and 
if you could ask Alexander the Great I fancy he would say the same 
thing, for Thermessos was the one city which held out against Alexander 
when he swept through this corner of Asia Minor before his great 
march to the east. It has a situation as nearly impregnable as you 
could find, high up on the saddle of a mountain, approachable only 
by a steep ridge on one side and protected on all the others by great 
cliffs of rock, which fall away for a thousand feet to the valley below. 
And up there, where early Greek settlers raised their temples and 
their amphitheatres, perhaps 3,500 years ago, you can sit among the 
ruins, ringed round by the towering peaks of the Taurus, and look 
down through a gap in the mountains to the flashing Mediterranean, 
and history really begins to mean something to you’. 
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Re The Christian Tradition 


By GILBERT MURRAY, om. 


VERY civilisation has its roots in the past, and Europe has 

a great civilisation of which we Europeans are all extremely 

conscious, though we hardly know what name to give it. We 

sometimes say ‘ Christian’, sometimes ‘ Hellenic’. Of course, 
historically, we all have millions of ancestors: Europe is the product of 
multitudes of different nations and histories; yet it is surprising how 
little permanent effect most of them have had. Allowing for a vigorous 
influence from the north and a little, mostly 
unconscious, from the east, our vital inheri- 
tance seems really to come from three particu- 
lar cities: Athens, Jerusalem, and Rome. 

The Roman influence is everywhere. It is by 
far the most visible and’ striking; but in almost 
every case, when we look beneath the surface, 
the real moving power is Greek. Our Latin 
alphabet is really Greek, our Roman Law 
Greek in origin, our political ideas almost 
entirely Greek. We even describe the tradition 
as ‘ Hellenic’ because, as the Roman poet says, 
Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit: ‘ cap- 
tured Greece made her rude conqueror cap- 
tive’. Greek culture was moving on much the 
same lines as Rome, but happened to be more 
advanced; and, also, Greece had from the most 
primitive times an extraordinary command of 
language: at a stage when other peoples could 
scarcely mumble, the Greeks were clearly 
articulate. They could think clearly; they could 
explain and teach. 

In the ordinary regions of scientific know- 
ledge Rome had simply to follow the lead of 
Greece. She had to learn from Greece her 
architecture, her field measurements, her seamanship and navigation, her 
medicine, her geography, geometry, astronomy, and mathematics in 
general. We do not notice our dependence on Greece and Rome in 
such things, because discoveries in science, however glorious to the 
discoverer and important to society, are quickly surpassed by further 
discoveries and made obsolete. But -in the region of things 
that are not ever surpassed, the regions of imagination and 
aspiration, Greece had the same unquestioned lead. 


The Forum, Rome 


A Roman with a love of poetry in the first or second century B‘C. 
found. abundance of magnificent Greek poetry to read, and very little 
in his own language or elsewhere. When Virgil’s genius sought expres- 
sion, it found it in the sort of pastorals that Theocritus wrote, in the 
poems about fields and crops and bees that Hesiod and Aratus wrote, 
or in some part of the great heroic or romantic tradition expressed by 
so many Greek poets from Homer to Apollonius. Horace, a great 


West-front colonnade of the Parthenon, Athens 


original poet himself, can give no more emphatic advice to a young 
poet than to turn over his Greek models night and day. When Lucretius 
wanted to find the true secret of the universe, he could only go to a 
Greek philosopher for it; when he wanted the proper technique for 
expressing it in such a way as to move mankind, he went to Greek 
poets. 

The philosophy which moved the Romans most was, characteristic- 
ally, that which was concerned with practice and told men and statesmen 
what to do. It was ethics, politics, and, to some extent, 
religion. That sort of thing was only to be found in 
Greek writers. The Latin language had not even the 
necessary vocabulary, until great masters of language 
like Cicero invented the suitable words and could 
proceed to translate and explain. It is interesting to 
notice that Cicero, the Roman philosopher, translates 
from the Greek, but in less than two centuries the chief 
Roman philosopher of that time, Marcus Aurelius, 
actually writes in Greek. Roman civilisation, as it be- 
came more perfect, became more Hellenic, and as it 
decayed tried to grasp tightly the bits of Hellenism 
that it could still hold. 

The Romans were wonderful governors, probably the 
best there had at that time ever been. They had courage, 
conscience, and a sense of justice; but otherwise they 
were rough, practical men. If we look for the specific 
heritage which the Roman example has left for modern 
civilisation to maintain or to recover, we shall find, I 
think, two great institutions: a united religion and a 
united civilisation. In saying united I mean, in the 
limited ancient sense, world-wide or oecumenical—that 
is, covering what they called the the in- 
habited or civilised world as known to the Romans. The 
united civilisation was attained by deliberate effort, by 
. military conquest and effective government. It lasted 
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with varying degrees of success for some centuries. It is above all things 
the thing that Europe is now striving to recover. The: united religion 
came about almost unconsciously and, indeed reluctantly, in response 
to the primordial cravings of human society, and has lasted on in great 
strength to the present day. 

To discuss the effort for political unity would take us too far afield; 
but the movement towards unity in religion is instructive to trace and 
perhaps suggests to us one of the great problems for our own future. 
Ancient religions were never intolerant:but always extremely local and 
almost: always agricultural. Each little settlement had its divine pro- 
tectors: almost always a local earth-mother and a divine son, or young 
king, who brought back the vegetation of spring and saved the people 
from the famine of winter. There was, of course, a great father, too, to 
rule and protect and do justice, but he was further off in the sky. The 
son was nearer; he 
came from the union 
of sky and earth, the 
son of a god and a 
mortal. woman. You 
could : fairly neglect 
other people’s gods— 
unless you were in 
their territory. In 
Athens, Aristophanes 
could ridicule all the 
literary Homeric gods. 
but must never fail in 
respect to Athena. 

A religion for the 
Roman Empire be- 
came.a practical ques- 
tion, ‘and Roman 
statesmen, though not 
really much interested 
in religious specula- 
tions, had to attend to 
it... The local Roman 
gods would hardly: do. 
Experiments were 
tried. with Dea Roma, 
the Goddess Rome; 
but it did not act very 
well. It was: somehow 
too artificial for a real 
religion. Then, on the 
analogy of oriental 
kings, the Emperor himself was deified. Hé did not insist on being 
actually worshipped—subject peoples might worship their own gods as 
freely as they liked. It was enough if his special authority was recog- 
nised; enough if people would, as a sign of loyalty, burn a little incense 
to him. If any nation refused that, it was abnormal; it must mean they 
had some sinister secret religion of their own, with gods who hated 
Rome, or perhaps hated all mankind except their chosen people. 

All normal Roman citizens wanted some common worship. Historians 
have noticed as one of the weaknesses of the Graeco-Roman world that 
the only sphere in which they showed much original thought was that 
where philosophy merges into religion. Could not the philosophers 
devise a suitable world religion? Well, they tried. But their systems 
were too highly intellectual, too much based on abstract reason. How 
could the mass of men understand them? And a world religion must 
be based on man’s instinctive wants and fears, not on his arguments. 
Where could it be found? The old city-state had become obsolete as 
an independent unit of government, so the old city-state cults were 
obsolete, also. There was a crying need for some common religion which 
would unite all the 


already existing in the Mediterranean peoples. It must somehow satisfy 
thé old primordial desire for something human or friendly behind the 
mass of dead phenomena—for a father to protect and to do justice, for 
a mother who could love and pity her children; and, in all agricultural 
péoples, for a spring god born of sky and earth, a saviour bringing back 
the fruits of earth after the dead winter, without whose coming the 
people must die. 

At one time it looked as if the Persian-Babylonian cult of Mithras, 
the faithful saviour who gave his life for his people, might become the 
religion of the Empire. It was very strong in the imperial armies and 
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was ready to make a mystical identification of the reigning Emperor 

- withthe sun, the Sol Invictus Mithras. But something shook its 

~prestige: perhaps its failure to resist the attacks of the northern bar- 
barians; perhaps it made less emotional appeal than the intense Isis- 
Osiris cult of Egypt, or the cults of those Anatolian communities which 
put first’a divine mother, with her son and her consort less emphasised.’ 
But the ultimate success, permanent and undoubted, fell to the com- 
bination of Jewish and Greek worship called Christianity. 

The. two. had influenced. one another for a long time’ The Old 
Testament was Hebrew, but parts of it showed Greek influence; the 
apocrypha was mostly Greek or mostly extant in Greek; the New Testa- 
ment was all in Greek, with such Aramaic sources as there may have 
been, soon forgotten or obliterated. A wonderful blend it was; and 
we have, of course, a wonderful account of its making. Paul, the Hellen- 

istic Jew, who must 


eternal world-saviour, 
seemed suddenly, 
after long meditation 
in the wilderness, to 
see by inspiration that 
the world-saviour had 
actually been born of 
woman and lived and 
suffered sacrifice in 
the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth. St. Paul 
was a Jew as well as 
a Greek - speaking 
Roman citizen. One 
can see’ how his old 
Hebrew wine- flasks 
are almost | bursting 
with the new wine of 
his Greek mysticism. 
But the religious 
cravings of the world 
to which he preached 
not only accepted 
him but soon went far 
beyond him. 

They craved for a 
divine mother as well 
as a father; they had 
always had her and could. not give her up: indeed, without her, how 
could they have their divine saviour son? The Jews in Jerusalem, so 
proud of their pure monotheism, might violently reject the transforma- 
tion; but the Hellenistic world cried out for it, and many Jewish 
communities put up with it as best they could. And thus the Graeco- 
Roman world empire, after long and fierce conflicts between rival com- 
munities, found what it sought in an oecumenical Church, which survived 
the wrecks of empires and combined the aspirations of Hebrew and 
Hellene. Thus Rome gave us the framework, as Athens and Jerusalem 
on the whole gave the inner content, of our living Christian civilisation, 

= —Home Service 


Strasbourg Geese and other Verses (Cape. 10s. 6d.) is ‘the sixth volume of 
Sagittarius’ verse selected from the columns of the New Statesman and 
Nation. One might have thought that by now a falling-off or a repetitive 
note was due to creep in, but supporters who were apprehensive or victims 
who were hopeful on this score will find the verse has as: sharp an edge 
as ever. The themes, the tone, the metre are still brilliantly. varied; the 
mood ranges from mordant to hilarious; the humour is not always aggres- 
sively against, but often genially with the butts. Above all Sagittarius is 
a creative parodist—the verse of a skit can be enjoyed for its own sake; 
afterwards you may discover what famous original was being caricatured 
and get extra delight, but the ‘snob’ recognition is not important. 
The failures are the title poem (a pity); which extends the author 
beyond her, natural, or by now acquired, staying power, and the more 
indignant poems, those on Malan or German rearmament, which in 
trying, mistakenly perhaps, to avoid cleverness, sometimes drop into a 
booming straightforwardness. Rather it is Sagittarius’ usual distinction 
that cleverness and feeling are compatible; the technical obstacles she 
delights to climb over seem to keep her anger in training, and the best 
Pieces are the ones in which the theme is deadly earnest but the form 
farcical—such as ‘ Rocking the Boat’ or ‘ Son of a Gun’. a 


have been quite 
familiar with the 
Greek idea of. the 
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The Resurrection 


By D. M. MACKINNON 


SUPPOSE there are people for whom the resurrection of 
Christ presents no problem. Those, on the one hand, for whom 
it is a fable; those for whom, on the other, it is, as they say, 
the best attested fact in human history. The former ignore it and 

the latter can argue happily for its reality. Both are at home with it, 
whether they affirm it or whether they deny it. It is an event which did 
or did not happen. But if we go beyond those points of view, what 
then? The Gospel records are short enough, never easy, but seeming 
hardly at first sight likely to support a weight of dogmatic construction. 
The references in the Epistles are frequent, but they are often elusive 
and difficult: where, indeed, do they take us? 


Temporal and Eternal 


Let us be fair. The Gospel writers do make clear that on Easter Day 
events happened which were qualitatively similar to previous events. 
The morning, itself, comes thirty-six hours after Christ died upon the 
cross: women prepare to anoint His body, and so on. The continuities 
are there of space and time. Moreover, it remains true that either the 
tomb was found empty or it was not. What, then, is wrong with the 
simple, down-to-earth realism of those who say that either Christ rose 
or He did not? Simply, I think, that they would enclose within the 
category of event what is itself more than event. Was there then no 
night which, in the words of the Pascal hymn, saw Christ rise again 
from hell? Certainly; but that resurrection, although in one sense in 
time, possesses also a relation to the eternal as ultimate and as unique 
as that of the universe itself in its creation. Indeed, what I would be 
prepared to argue is that here for Christians is focused the very relation 
of the temporal to the eternal itself. So that, may be, we would not be 
wrong if we saw creation itself through this event, which is more than 
event. . 

All this the Gospels make clear. The economy,of their narrative—in 
Mark perhaps only eight verses—aids us to a proper perspective. We 
are never allowed to be obsessed by thaumaturgical detail or distracted 
by-dle curiosity. It is as if here were something crucial, indeed deter- 
minative, of the whole narrative of the life of Jesus: something whose 
import we grasp if we see that life anew in its light. Thus the resurrec- 
tion plunged the disciples back into meditation on the things they had 
seen and heard, But this meditation was altogether free from nostalgic 
longing for what was past. The old comradeship on the road and in the 
street, in the house and at the supper table was gone. But what had been 
present in those events, what indeed they had gone to shape, that 
abided. - 

The life of Jesus belonged to the ordinary world; the world of 
Caiaphas and Pilate, the world of zealots and Pharisees. Like all that 
belongs to the world it made a tale that men could tell; and like all that 
belonged to that world it moved from life to death, only more rapidly 
than in the case of many men. But when He rose His life rose with Him. 
The impact that He had made on His friends became no longer a 
thing of transient force, but their memories of what they had witnessed 
were held firm even as their imaginations were quickened to ever- 
deepening insight; into the eternal setting of the simplest human 
occasion of Christ’s life. Thus the resurrection did not provoke men 
to speculative dreams concerning the hereafter, or even to argument that 
it had really happened. Rather it mattered so much that almost it did 
not matter. Through it they saw anew the things that had been. 

‘Lord, thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising’. These 
words from the 139th Psalm are traditionally used as the introit for the 
Mass of Easter Day. Their suggestion is plain: it is not only the prince 
of this world who came to sift Christ in the hour of His passion; it was 
the Father also who in Him found no fault at all. The language of the 
introit sees the passion as a kind of judgment through which Christ 
passed, and in which He was acquitted. His fidelity in that hour was 
supremely tested, but it remained unimpaired. He was obedient unto 
death. So, in the language of scripture His ‘ Father raises Him’. 

‘ His Father raises Him’. What do those words mean? They indicate 
the ultimate mystery of which one can only speak in metaphor; when, 


for instance, one speaks of the resurrection as the Father’s Amen to the’ 
work of Christ. But that Amen is not word, it is deed; for He ‘is raised. 
And by His resurrection an eternity is bestowed upon his work. 
Teréeora, consummatum est. According to the fourth evangelist this 
was His last word upon the cross as He received the vinegar before He 
gave up the. ghost. And that, His finished work, abides. By the resurrec- 
tion the very stuff of Christ’s self-oblation perfected in death is given 
a universal contemporaneity. More, it becomes the ultimate context of 
all our lives. 

“Christ being raised from the dead dieth-no more; death has no more 
dominion over Him’. So, St. Paul. If Christ lives now His life no 
longer moves to the horizon of death; it is life absolute and unconfined. 
But its stuff, its very substance is what in the days of His flesh was 
expressed in a relentless movement from Galilee to Jerusalem, from life 
to death. And on our own lives, as they too know the rhythm of that 
journey, it sets the seal of its own perfection. But what does this mean? 
If you ask me, all I can say is that I am speaking here of what I 
think lies at the heart of the Christian understanding of the world. 
To the Christian the world is brought into a new and abiding relation- 
ship to God by the work of Christ. Note those last words: for what I 
am speaking of is something which was really worked out. 

For the Christian as much as for the Marxist there is a sense in 
which deed takes precedence over idea; or rather idea is significant only 
when expressed in action. By the obedience of the second Adam the 
children of the first Adam are redeemed, and I repeat that obedience 
was worked out. No writing in the New Testament brings this out more 
clearly than the fourth Gospel; the Gospel that some of the Fathers 
called the spiritual Gospel. The agony in Gethsemane is not recorded 


~by this evangelist inasmuch as he would rather show the whole life of 


Jesus as a waiting upon God the-Father. Jesus is indeed presented in 
St. John as one who of Himself can do or say nothing at all, who is 
always waiting upon an hour that is not yet, as if He were the slave of a 
destiny not in His own power. But, of course, this servitude is presented 
as loving obedience to His Father. So, paradoxically, He says that no 
man takes His life from Him; but He lays it down of Himself. 


‘Deed—Not Idea’ 


There is no contradiction here for He and His Father are one. At 
the heart of human history, then, stands for the Christian the agony, 
the struggle of Christ; this mysterious and awful patience of His which 
yet seems big with inexhaustible energy of mercy and compassion. It 
is deed—not idea. So that we know that ‘where death arose, thence 
life rose again: and that that power which by a tree once vanquished 
us was on a tree brought low’. The demonic strength of egoism which 
we know in ourselves was powerless to bring Christ down. For Himself 
he asked nothing at-all . . . and on the Cross in his self-abandon He 
revealed Himself to man the Son of God. One, that is, who in the 
depths of His being is eternally responsible to the Father and nothing 
more. And these things were most painfully done. Revelation is not 
in a charade but in an agony, with flesh wracked with pain; and 
human consciousness lost in sense of the meaninglessness of the world. 

I say that on the cross Christ revealed Himself the Son of God. 
Such indeed is the word of St. Mark who makes the Centurion’s 
avowal the climax of his passion narrative. St. Mark, whose narrative 
of the resurrection is so strangely short, ending, it would seem, in the 
flight of the women from the tomb, finds the great climax in the 
Centurion’s avowal, because he can look back upon the Cross in the 
light of the resurrection. He is not so far from the Fourth Evangelist 
whose sense of the mystery is so great that he consistently presents the 
Cross as glory and exultation, the throne from which the Son of Man 
judged the world. Luke, in a lesser way, presents the last journey 
to Jerusalem as a triumphal progress, its end to be andvadAypys, an 
assumption. 

All this should help us to see what in one sense the resurrection is. 
It is the raising of the whole life and death of Christ in a place where 
men can see it, as the merciful act of God’s love. There is far more 
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in the Gospels about the resurrection than the actual resurrection 


‘narratives I mentioned a little while back. In a way, ‘and not in Luke 


only, the whole presentation of the via crucis is a -witness and an 
interpretation of the resurrection. The approach of Christ to His passion 
is seen as an element in the total mystery of Jesus, with whom the 


believer is contemporary. And that mystery is a thing of joy. In the 


western liturgy of Good Friday suddenly and almost unexpectedly 
the wisdom of penitence is broken by the words: ‘ We venerate Thy 
Cross, O Lord, and praise and glorify Thy Holy Resurrection, because 
by virtue of that Cross joy has come to the whole world’. There 
is a similar interweaving there to the one I have spoken of in the Gospels. 


Creation Rescued from Abstraction 

But, of course, the resurrection 1s not simply interpretation. It is 
deed, even as the Passion is deed. Called deed, I think, by analogy. 
Just as we speak of it as event and yet not event,-so we speak of it 
as deed and yet not deed. For in this action the agent is the eternal 


God who raises Jesus from the dead. I spoke a while back of the , 


relation of the resurrection to the Father as being as ultimate and 
unique as that of creation itself. But then, you may remember, I was 
careful to qualify myself. It is indeed the relation of the creation to 
God that is -illuminated by this awful mystery. We cannot see the 
relation, either of history or of nature to the Father, except across the 
mystery of the resurrection of Christ. Our thought of creation is 
rescued from abstraction when we see its fulfilment in the tomb of 
Christ, the birthplace of His glory, and the glory of His own. 

‘The Pascal mystery is the fundamental Christian mystery’. So, 
recently, a continental theologian, thinking perhaps primarily of sacra- 
ments as the means whereby human life is knit into the fabric of 
Christ’s dying and arising. But the words have wider senses than that. 
Here, in the resurrection, all the problems of theology are raised, for 
here revelation makes its ultimate claims; the claim that the Redeemer 
is lord at once of history and of nature. The manner of His lordship 
is patience and mercy. It is achieved, indeed expressed, in obedience 
unto death. But none the less in the mystery of His resurrection He is 
revealed as Lord. His patience is shown as powerful to the overcoming 
of death itself, and His mercy shown in the hour of His awful tiumph 
to. those who failed Him, is now shown to men as a final mercy. In 
the presence of Christ’s resurrection we are in the presence of the 
final things of God, of victory, not as the world knows it, but as God 
knows it, in the subduing of all things to the purposes of His mercy. 
What we are met with here we can perhaps only show in a half light; 
but its claim remains to ultimacy and finality. — 

Can these things be? To some, all that I have said must seem 
absurd. Certainly we have to do with what in the nature of the case 
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can only be a matter of revelation. For such, of course, the story 
of Jesus claims to be, and in one sense the resurrection is almost 
identifiable with this claim that it is revelation itself. For how could 
a life be the revelation of God? Surely, only if in it were focused 
the dealings of God with men. And, of course, men have found that 
the way of Jesus, the way through death to resurrection illuminates, if 
it does not wholly condition, their spiritual lives. We know, most of 
us, what it is to be broken; to shed, at least, some of the illusions 
we have about ourselves, and we know that these moments can be a 
kind of death; a death, too, that we must accept: for only as we accept 
it, as we go down into it can we hope to find renewal; or rather to be 
overtaken by the renewing hand of God. And these deaths, of course, 
speak to us of our own bodily death which will surely come, perhaps 
cutting across our life’s work before it is even half ended, leaving 
loose ends in every direction. We must die. Perhaps we look to sur- 
vival, perhaps the dynamism of our thought and choice seems to 
evidence the immortal in us. But, again, in a behaviourist age the 
autonomy of spirit is a more precarious belief than it was in the heyday 
of metaphysical idealism. 


Self-Oblation 

In a way, as I think I have said, the resurrection of Jesus can be 
seen as the revelation of the nature of His dying. He died the death 
of a criminal, the death of the cursed. On the other hand, He imposed 


upon His execution the style of self-oblation. This He did in the 


upper room when He invested His death with sacrificial significance. 
He makes of His judicial murder an ultimate act of homage and 
reparation to His Father. He took:the ghastly business of dying and 
converted it into an act of wholly obedient love. He died, and He 
was raised. And in His death he gathers the dying of men into that 
archetypal self-surrender. Of their deaths He makes a ,part of 
His abiding prayer. Does this seem morbid and fanciful? It is, I think, . 
an aspect of the joy which through the cross of Christ has come 
into the world: this refusal to ignore the extremities of human exist- 
ence, but to find in them the stuff of praise. Our death is not simply 
something through which we pass: it is become through Christ~ an 
act; it is certainly the term of life and beyond it lies the secret way 
of purification on which Christ guides his own. But it is also in itself 
the gathering up of life in final homage to God. For He it is who 
gives and takes away. And if we make of our very incompleteness, 
of the fragmentary brokenness of our lives, of which death is the most 
eloquent sign, an act of love towards Him, then assuredly we have 
lived and died in some understanding of the mystery of the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ from the dead. ‘In manus tuas, Domine, commendo 
animam meam *.—Third Programme 


It Is Not Likely Now 


It is not likely now. 
God’s lion crouches low in jeopardy; 

It is not likely that a step should sound 

So late. Blame all on memory, 

The tireless trickster who knows every path, 

The way of every latch, mimics a pose in a chair 
Truly to life, that the sad stranger Death 

Stands back, awkward, and unfamiliar. 


It is less likely now. 

A great fleet jewels the sky tonight, 

Ships silver-lamped, and green, yellow, 

And ruby; and the whole vast sea of midnight 

Theirs. Who that could ride with that fleet would return 
Here? I would not. I would ride and ride forever, 

My deep light brilliant on the dark ocean, 

A sign for my harmless and forgotten lover. 


It will soon be dawn now, 
_ For the little wolf-wind whimpers like a child. 
Why should I wait and-wait who have never found, 
Never, anything by waiting? And have won the right 
To that flawless freedom which is death-in-life: freedom 
Never to be welcomed nor to welcome; never to turn oe head 
and wave; nor for the mind to hare leaping home 
In advance. The only treasure of the living dead. 


Nothing is likely now. 
An angel has flung back the futile stone 
And lion-Christ, God’s darling, proud | ; = 
And triumphing, strides freshly forth, done, 
Perhaps, with death forever. Day without end? 

- But night is the flower of day; ‘and at evening they come home 
Who are coming. Count them on the thumb of one hand. 
Before you have finished, again evening will have come. 


FRANCES BELLERBY 
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Lancashire Faces the Future 


By BERTRAM MYCOCK, B.B.C. industrial correspondent 


BOUT this time last year it was becoming’ 
clear that a textile recession was setting in 
all over the world. It had come gradually, 
almost unnoticed: ,in Lancashire the stocks 

had begun to pile up in the warehouses; all over the 
country in the shops and the department stores, the 
clothing and the furnishing fabrics, the household 
linens, the curtain materials, the towels, were all ‘ hang- 
ing fire’. Prices were high, and people were not buying; 
and because people were not buying in the shops, the 
wholesalers and the retail stores were not buying, | 
either. Here and there, the mills began to cut down ° 
production; spinning frames were allowed to stop and 
stand idle; the dust sheets were put over the looms; 
men and women began to make the long-forgotten 
journey to the ‘signing-on’ counters of the employ- 
ment exchanges. It was all part of a world-wide 
recession, and as the months went by it became clear 
that hardly any textile-producing nation had escaped. 
In Lancashire, the peak of unemployment came in June 
and July last year, when something near to 150,000 
people (well over half the cotton labour force) were out 
of work, or were doing less than they were accustomed 
to doing, and were being paid less accordingly. 

The recession had become ‘ news’, and was perhaps 
a little overplayed; for although it was serious and 
gravely affected the lives of scores of thousands of 
Lancashire families, it never really reached the ‘soup 
kitchen’ level—the dole-queue crisis plunge of the Weaving glass fibre: the skeins of fibre are being teased out into different thicknesses, 
years of the great slump between the wars. 

In the course of a general look round the Lancashire cotton belt in as they say. Accrington—like nearby Nelson and Haslingden, Colne and 
recent weeks, I went to one of the towns in a part of the country where Burnley—is a grey little town in the hills where more than half the 


if cotton runs into bad times there is little else to ‘take up the slack’, working population finds its living in the weaving sheds. In 
Accrington I talked to Andrew Naesmith, who has led the 


weavers for a great many years, and who is one of the elder 
statesmen of the trade-union movement in Britain. Mr. 
Naesmith disbelieves the stories of general poverty and distress, 
for he said: ‘The operatives had had a long spell of high 
wages and they had something saved up “ in the stocking”. We 
are a thrifty and a careful people, and we can see as far ahead 
as most folks. The workers had their resources to draw on when 
unemployment came along—and it was well that they had, for 
the recession went on for many months’. 

But let us leave Mr. Naesmith sitting in his office in the 
street that runs steeply out of the market place. We will return 
to him again before long, for he has something to say to us 
about the future—and anything he tells us from the depth of his 
experience is worth hearing. Let us go to Manchester and talk 
to the Cotton Board, and in particular to its chairman, Sir 
Raymond Streat. For his is the point-of view of the man at the 
centre—the man looking out along the lines that lead to cotton 
mills all over the world. He summed up Lancashire recession 
and recovery in a sentence: ‘At the worst, cotton production 
fell to fifty per cent. of our post-war best; it is back now to 
seventy-five or perhaps eighty per cent. of that best figure, and 
it is still climbing slowly’. Sir Raymond has faith in the 
industry. ‘The future’, he told me, ‘depends on Government 
policy and international events far more than it does on us in 
the cotton industry. The right things will be done in Lancashire 
—though perhaps rather slowly. Remember that we have spent 
more money on modernisation since the war than any other 
cotton industry in the world, size for size’. The chairman is an 
optimist. While others told me’ gloomily of the threat of 
Japanese competition, Sir Raymond said he did not believe that 
the Japanese threat is aS great as it is made out to be. India, he 
ee oe eon: : — thinks, is the nation to watch, for Britain imported more Indian 
< Girls in a Japanese mill processing cotton for spinning cloth last year than she did Japanese. She is a cheap producer, : 
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she has her own raw cotton, while the Japanese, like ourselves, have to 
buy every ounce of raw cotton they use, and they pay the same price 
for it as we do ourselves. 

But if some people are less anxious about Japan than about other 
competing nations, at any rate the makers of textile machinery in 
Lancashire are far from easy about the Japanese threat. It is in the 
Far East and the Middle East that the Japanese machine makers are 
competing—not, so far, to any serious degree on the European continent 
—and to some extent, also, in Latin America. I was told by a director 
of one of the biggest textilé machinery makers in Lancashire that 
Japanese competition is ‘ very serious’. We sat and talked in one of 
those rich-looking mahogany-lined offices that speak of long years of 
successful trading. In another part of the works I had been looking at 
the latest products of the firm, in a showroom that boasts also the origi- 
nals of some of the very early cotton machinery of Arkwright and 
Hargreaves. Those two pioneers were among the earliest customers of 
this firm—and further’ back than that you can hardly go in. cotton 
machinery. 


Lancashire Confident of Quality 

The Lancashire engineers are not afraid of competition in quality; 
but price—that is a different matter. What does make them anxious is 
that the Japanese makers are getting a foot inta the market in Brazil, 
for instance—a market that promises a great future for machinery 
exporters—while at least £1,000,000 worth of British-made machines 
are actually lying in Lancashire warehouses, finished and crated, ready 
to go, and held up because Brazil is short of sterling to pay for them. 
The Japanese are under no such handicap.’ 

As for the Germans, making admittedly good textile machines, they 
have government help in credits, taxation rebates, and the like, which 
are the cause of some envy in Lancashire. ‘If we had the same’, I was 
told, ‘we could really get somewhere ’. Meanwhile, some workers have 
been discharged, and I asked the reason for it. One works—the oldest 
of a group—has been closed down altogether and many of its machines 
have been moved across to another works. Not all the men who tended 
them have been able to go along. The textile machine industry is now 
well clear of a period of abnormal boom, a period when some of the 
leeway of the war years was being made up; when textile firms who 
were unable to buy new machinery during the war, and were unable 
even to get spares for the machines they had, had ordered in great 
quantity. The machine makers were busy as never before; in the long 
history of this group of firms, 1951 was such a year as they had never 
known: more machines being made, more men at work.’ It was abnor- 
mal, and there had to come a time when there must be a return to 
normal. This is that time; the flow of orders has eased off. What has 
happened to this one firm has happened to the textile engineering trade 
generally. ‘Here and there, some of them have found other work in 
armament contracts, but I was told that that represents a very small 
proportion of the work being done. Textile engineering has not slumped, 
everyone insists. It is merely ‘ getting back to normal ’, and, so far, very 
few of the skilled and semi-skilled who have fallen out of work have 
had difficulty in finding jobs in other engineering trades. 

They are still simmering in certain parts of Lancashire over the 
criticisms from the American Productivity Team about the slowness 
(as the Americans saw it) of many Lancashire cotton firms to go in for 
re-equipment on a worth-while scale. The report talked about com- 
placency and what it called “reluctance to depart from things of the 
past’. I am not here to argue whether the critics were right, but I can 
report one or two examples, at least, where cotton firms have not only 
departed from things of the past but are very much taken up with 
things of the future. 


One Man at a Table 


There is a firm in east Lancashire, for instance, which set up a 
department as the war was ending and gave it the title “the post-war 
department ’ It was actually one man with one table and one chair. He 
was a scientist, and ‘his job was to gather as much information as he 
could about synthetic fibres which might prove’a stand-by to the firm 
if cotton ran into hard times. The man and the table and the chair 
are still there, but they are now at the centre of a considerable organisa- 
tion, with at least a couple ‘of new mills. 

It is one of the features of textiles today that instead of depending on 
natural fibres, as man has done since the beginning of civilisation; itis 
now possible to create fibres which are right for the special job they 
have to do. One of the true synthetics—which rayon is not, since it is 
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based on a natural substance, wood pulp—is commonly called PVDC, 
which is based on coal and oil and chemicals. And this fibre (as it is 


in one form) and continuous filament like horsehair (as it is in another) 


is proving tremendously adaptable for modern needs. It can be woven 
—as indeed, virtually all the synthetic fibres can be woven—on ordinary 
Lancashire cotton machinery. With slight adjustments and small 


changes in the technique, it is being handled on looms twenty or thirty’ 


years old. It makes an upholstery fabric which seems ideal for motor- 
cars, for public restaurants, and for canteens. The colour is ‘ builtin” 
in the thread, and I was told that, after several years’ experience, there 
is still no case of the upholstery fabric wearing out. There is a growing 
number of industrial uses for this material, and the claim is that in 
things like press cloths and filter cloths it lasts much better and is much 
cheaper than the natural fibre. New uses for this material are being 
discovered day by day. 

That is true of another fibre which I saw being worked in west 
Lancashire. I hardly know whether to call it ‘ synthetic’ , because it is 
simply glass. It seems odd that you can make glass into motor-car 
bodies, and fishing rods, and boats; that it insulates against heat, against 
noise, and against corrosion; that you can roof your house with it and 
curtain your windows with it. There are a good many odd things about 
this material, and perhaps the oddest of all is the making of it. It can 
be put into an equation—three glass marbles equals John o’ Groats to 


Land’s End. From one ordinary glass marble, they can draw a thread 


so fine that it would stretch more than 200 miles; 500 threads together 
would be the thickness of a human hair. Sometimes the glass is thicker 
than this when it is drawn out—it all depends on the purpose for which 
it is being made. It is a job demanding fairly large capital resources, 
because you need dozens of little platinum furnaces, and each one 
costs £1,500. In them, the glass marbles are melted, to pour out like 
water through tiny perforations at the bottom. The pouring threads 
are caught up immediately in a tremendous down-draught of steam, 
travelling at about the speed of sound: The faster and hotter the 
steam, the finer the thread. If you chop the thread up into short lengths, 
it has many of the properties of cotton or wool, and it can be woven 
into cloth—shiny, soft cloth like satin—which has a hundred industrial 
uses. Interleaved with a plastic resin, it makes the boats and i cars 
and the fishing rods. 


_Uses for Glass Wool 


For other uses, the little platinum - igtmeres pour out great masses 
of fibres which fall on to a wide moving belt—a snowstorm that 
never ends. I was handed a double armful. of something..that 


looked like a‘ fine woollen blanket. It weighed only three pounds, and ~ 


it would-have covered 150 square feet of the inside of an air-liner. I 
saw it being made into stiff board, which is an insulator for cold 
storage rooms and for domestic refrigerators. Millions of yards of this 
glass wool have -been wrapped round oil pipe-lines in the Middle East. 
I have seen it used in power stations and chemical works to insulate 
steam-pipes which, left uncovered, would be so hot that they would 
glow the whole time. But here, as with so many of these new. fibres, 
industry is only at the beginning in finding more and more uses. This 
is a post-war industry for Lancashire, and the cotton men at least, who 
are running it side by side with their old jobs, insist that it is comple- 


mentary. and not competitive. Whether Lancashire in general would 


agree with that assessment is another matter.- 

Now let us go north again, back to Accrington, to hear what Mr. 
Naesmith thinks about the future. He does not prophesy, but he. is. not 
very easy in his mind about what might happen to Lancashire cotton 
when Coronation. year comes to anend. It could be, says Mr. Naesmith, 
that recession might return, and as a trade-union leader, his concern is 
very much for the workers. They weathered the storm last year, but 
inevitably some of their resources were whittled away. The trade unions 
are not alone in their eagerness to see a start being made with the plan 
for a development area in east-Lancashire, which would provide more’ 
alternatives to cotton as a way of life for the weavers and their families. 

—General Overseas Service 


Historic Houses and Castles in Great Britain Open to the Public (Index 
Publishers Ltd., price 2s. 6d.) contains particulars of over 200 properties 
which can be visited, together with details of charges of admission, opening 
times, catering arrangements, and means of transport. A list of properties 


owned by The National Trust for Places of Historic Interest or Natural — 


Beauty, dated 1953, has also been see (2s. 6d. to non-memb-rs). 
It is illustrated and has an index. : 
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My First Novel 


By JOYCE CARY 


Y: first published novel was called Aissa Saved. It came out 
in 1932. It deals with the life and death of a Negro girl 
converted by a mission. Actually her religion is a mixture 
of Christian and pagan ideas, and this is the case with all 
the converts. The general plot is of a drought and the efforts of both 
pagans. and Christians to bring. rain—the pagans by sacrifice, the 
Christians by prayer. At the end of the book Aissa herself is sacrificed. 
The book, in fact, deals with individual religion, that is to say, the 
beliefs or unconscious assumptions which actually govern conduct. 
These assumptions are different in every person. That is to say, every- 
one has his own faith. Of course each great religion does draw large 
numbers of people together in general rules of conduct, and general 
statements of belief. But each person makes a particular application 
of the rules and mixes them up with a lot of other ideas and rules 
drawn from all kinds of sources. This is a fundamental situation due 
to the nature of things; the fact, for instance, that each individual has 
to think for himself, and that no religion can cover the infinite variety 
of problems thrown up to quite ordinary people, living quite ordinary 
lives. 


A Long Time to Write 

The book took a long time to write, in fact three years, precisely 
because it threw up so many questions to which I had not an answer. 
I do not know when it began; my books do not begin with a plan but 
in a character sketch or scene, which may or may not grow into a short 
story or a novel. I have scores of them, and now and then I turn them 
over, then I may add something to one or two of them, a suggestion 
for development, or a bit of description, or even another character. 
I cannot remember now how Aissa began, but I know that I had a 
sketch of the character in it called Ali a good many years before, and 
also a description of scenes at a mission. 

Ali was a boy, son of a chief, sent by Government to a school founded 
for the sons of chiefs from my own division. There they learned, of 
course, their Koran under a priest of their own faith, and also arith- 
metic and some ideas of hygiene from a European master. But the 
most important lesson that they got was. the sense of duty towards a job. 

I was very much impressed by this boy when, at about fifteen, he 
came to work in my district. He was clerk of the roads, and I made 
him responsible for the cash-book, and soon he became a very reliable 
lieutenant. You hear a lot about African corruption, and it is true that 
there was very great corruption in the native governments, and highly 
likely that it will continue for another century or two. An uncorrupt 
administration is the very last achievement of civilisation, and not all 
high civilisations have achieved it yet. This does not mean that I could 
not trust many of the officials. They might take bribes or favour their 
own. families, but they did not shirk their jobs, they did a fair day’s 
work. What-struck me in Ali so forcibly was that he did, if necessary, 
more than a day’s work. He tried to do the job as well as it could be 
done without regard to himself. 

. He very nearly killed himself, quite literally, on one job. I was in 
bush camp, something more than 100 miles from my headquarters, and 
_ on the way out I had done some mapping with a plane table, that is 
by taking compass shots on various prominent landmarks as I rode 
along the track. This gave me a series of open triangles with the road 
for base, but the road had not been measured, so I sent Ali off with 
the office clock and a notebook to pace this road and write down his 
times. I-had timed his speed of walking. Like most Africans he had a 
very constant speed. 

About two days later a horseman arrived galloping to say that Ali 
was dead. He had walked the whole way without stopping. For though 
«I had told him to make a note when he stopped and started again, and 
how long he spent. resting, he had apparently not grasped this point, 
and he had done the whole journey without food and without stopping. 
Luckily he did not die, he had only collapsed from exhaustion. His 
notes, of course, were quite useless: over the last part of the journey 
he had*done only about a mile an hour. But even after this effort 


he was in great distress at the idea that he had fallen down on his jod.. 
I remembered Ali, he was one of the people who started the book, 
and I had descriptions of scenes at a mission. I was always impressed 
in Africa by the odd effects produced when Christian teaching, especially 
fundamentalist Christian teaching, for instance from the Old Testament, 


“got mixed up in some primitive mind with ju-ju and animism. I did 


not intend to attack the missions, which have done magnificent work in 
Africa—which by themselves, apart altogether from the opening up 
of the country, justified our conquest. When I was in Africa the mis- 
sions were still doing nearly all the elementary education. Many people 
say that missions are interfering in Africa. The book is really a study 
of the actual pressures on both sides. 

Europe cannot help interfering in Africa. Even if European traders 
had not gone there to trade hundreds of years ago, the Arabs, the 
Indians, and the Chinese were doing so already, and brought alien 
ideas with them, including European ideas. And it is ideas which are 
the most powerful factor of change. European ideas penetrated through- 
out the world because for a long time they have been the most vigorous 
and the most potent in the world, potent to rule nature and to enrich 
life. European -civilisation is infinitely the richest that the world has 
ever seen, and people from all over the world will take all they can 
from it. They take its medicine, its science, its arts, its philosophy, and 
economics, as well as its religion. 

One might say that the European conquest of the world continues 
all the time even without arms and without invasion. But this would 
not be quite true, because at the same time Europe is continually being 
invaded by the ideas, and especially the-arts, from the rest of the world. 
Thus, even from Africa with its primitive culture, Europe has taken an 
immense new impulse in sculpture and also the dance. In China and 
Japan and Persia, Europe has found new inspiration for all ‘her arts. 
The semitic element in Christianity is quite as strong as, or stronger 
than, the Greek. It is after all the mark of a great and living culture to 
be able to learn, to. assimilate, the astonishing fertility of European 
civilisation; its persistence through every kind of catastrophe is due 
quite as much to its power of assimilation as to its own creative energy. 

The question of this assimilation was one of the things that interested 
me and I wanted to deal with-in-Aissa. Originally, I made my district 
officer assimilate a good deal of Africa, which happens very often to 
African political officers. They fall in loye with their own pet tribe 
and think there is nobody like them. But in Aissa I had no room for this 
development, or perhaps I had not enough courage and technical 
experience to tackle the complication. 

The reason why the book took a long time to write was just because 
of such difficulties—it raised problems that I had not. faced; for 


-instance; about the value of different cultures, the moral values gener- 


ally. There is all the difference in the world between thinking that you 
have answers to a question and trying to write those answers down, 
or rather to illustrate them in a story, that is, to find the characters 
whose story will reveal a situation in depth, that is to say, in char- 
acter. These characters had to be real in the writer’s sense of the word 
—that-is, consistent. And consistent characters must not be twisted to 
serve a plot or scheme. In practice, one creates characters only to reject 
them if they try to run away with the book or, on the other hand, refuse 
to play-a useful part in it. 


No Arranged Plot 

I do not write,-and never have written, to an arranged plot. The 
book is composed over the whole surface at once like a picture, and 
may start anywhere, in the middle or at the end. I may go from the 
end to the beginning on the same day, and then from the beginning 
to the middle. As in picture composition, this involves continual trial 
and error and a lot of waste. Whole chapters get moved from one 
place to another, or perhaps thrown out altogether; characters appear 
and disappear. I should think I write about three times the material that 
finally appears.in any book, that is to say, for a novel of about 100,000 
words I write at least 300,000. This of course is fearful waste, and 
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I have tried to avoid it, but it seems to be the only way in which 
I can get the kind of form I want, a certain balance and unity within 
a given context. You cannot get the whole spectacle of life into a single 
book, in fact it will always be impossible, not only on account of 
the limitations of language and fiction, but because the nature of life 
itself is in continual change. 

But if you organise a story about a certain aspect of life, you 
get the problem of balance. You have to leave out a great deal which 
touches somewhere on the subject, and yet you must not get your 
proportions wrong. A book means what it feels, and its form is there- 
fore its meaning. With all my trouble, Aissa was misunderstood and 
taken for some kind of propaganda. And a novel is not the place for 
propaganda: it may state a case, but it must not give a verdict. 

As I said, some people thought Aissa was an attack on the missions; 
others supposed that what was wrong in Africa was the breakdown 
of tribal custom and law, and that I wanted them to be preserved. But 
it is impossible to preserve a national culture by law or censorship. 


Culture is a living thing that cannot be clipped and pruned or put in - 


a refrigerator—it demands the utmost ‘freedom i in growth. or it will die 
on its root and go rotten. 

Life in a primitive tribe is monotonous and boring. It survives, 
when it does survive, only because the people who suffer it have no 
idea of anything better. So, on the appearance of even the worst kinds 


of European organisation, the tribesman is fascinated. He wants: Euro-.. 


pean clothes, however shoddy; he will go away from the tribe to live 
in the foulest slums only for the freedom—as it seems to him—of a 
job away from the tribe and life away from tribal law. 

So we have confusion, conflict, the destruction of old values before 
the new are established. But this is the perpetual situation of the whole 
world—it always has been. Africa has always been full of wars—its 
cultures have always been subject to change and decay. There is 
very much less disorder and misery in Africa even now than there 
was in the time of the slave traders, or the internecine wars carried on 
with the utmost cruelty for so many centuries. Aissa Saved turned on 
this impact of one culture on another—and the effects on Aissa herself, 
a simple African woman in a primitive community.—Home Service 


The Cult of Evil 


By ALAN PRYCE-JONES 


NE of the things about modern literature which would most 

astonish our forebears is the special importance attached by 

writers to the fact of evil, and the peculiar consolations drawn 

by many of them from’ that fact. “A pobble’, said Edward 
Lear, ‘is better without his toes’. And it is becoming a generally 
accepted opinion that men are better without their virtues—or, if virtues 
seems too priggish a word, better without the human qualities which 
were most valued by earlier generations. 

An extreme instance of what I mean is Sartre’s Saint Genet, 
Comédien et Martyr, which is designed as a preface to the collected 
works of Jean Genet. Now it is not many years since I was in a Paris 
bookshop, looking over one of those beguiling tables spread with books 
and reviews, each as clean and innocent as a fresh pocket-handkerchief 
or the coloured parcels on a Christmas tree. The bookseller dismissed 
them all. ‘If you are interested in good writing’, he said, “you ought 
to buy a book by Jean Genet. Of course, you can’t leave it about, and 
anyway you may jib at the expense of it. But you will find it—in one 
way or another—well worth the money’. I looked into the matter, and 
saw, of course, that Genet has a remarkable gift for lyric expression. 
But I also saw that what he expresses is what used to be considered the 
inexpressible. He writes, in fact, with a zeal which is only not porno- 
graphic because it is perfectly natural. If he is not trying to shock, it 
is simply because he conceives his premises in terms of a darkness ‘so 
total that the act of shocking is irreleyant. In general, then, Genet’s 
books would be catalogued by booksellers under the heading ‘ Curiosa ’, 
sold to amateurs of the erotic like Monckton Milnes, and otherwise 
passed over in silence. But here is Sartre writing a preface of nearly 
600 closely printed pages, and putting a case for considering him with 
an eye not only sympathetic bur respectful. 

At the same time, you can hardly open a serious French review 
without finding a reference, not less respectful, to the Marquis de Sade. 
For Sade has now become an important thinker—a subject for grave 
biographical studies. It is as though the old-fashioned conception of 
the poéte maudit had been carried a stage further, until by an ironical 
twist—a twist shared by writers as various as Mauriac, Graham Greene, 
Koestler—the light of the imagination is used almost solely to measure 
the opacity of the darkness in which we all live. 

The mental attitude behind this can be complicated as far as you 
like; and the existentialists have complicated it with the utmost of 
Alexandrian ingenuity. Paradox gleams behind paradox, fancy behind 
fancy, until a tangle of debatable propositions is constructed beside 
which the subtlest theological wrangles are clarity itself. Once, however, 
we launch into that stratospheric realm in which the meaning of the 
universe is debated in terms of the en-soi and the pour-soi, the Mitsein 
and the transcendence of the absurd, we get into those difficulties which 
occur when subjective moral considerations are forced upon a structure in 
itself purely intellectual—when, in other words, pattern-weaving is given 


a meaning. I vaguely remember a ghost story by M. R. James which 
dealt with a neglected maze at the centre of which lurked a_ hostile 
presence. It seems to me that the Jean Genets of the world—or, at any 


rate, their eager interpreters—have planted just such a maze in order 


to take up residence, with all the hostile apparatus of a lonely spirit, 
at its heart. 

The argument works two ways, though both start from much the 
same premise. That premise involves jettisoning conventional morality. 
Simple categories of ‘ good’ and ‘bad’ are eliminated straight away, 
along with the desirable and the undesirable, the right and the wrong. 
So far so good; there is plenty of room in the world of the imagination 
for a Dostoevsky as well as a Charlotte Yonge. But the oddness of 
modern writers only begins here. For though at a pinch one can 
acknowledge the contention of a Genet that the extravagances of lust 
—and perverted lust at that—are an admirable subject for lyric enthu- 


siasm, it is hard to admit Sartre’s contention that these extravagances 


have a sympathetic moral content. *‘ Genet’, he writes, ‘ does not take 
any trouble to impress his imagination upon reality, like the employee 
who carries out, say, his dream of possessing his own house. He tries 
to snare reality in the imaginary, and, once snared, to engulf it. The 
dreamer must contaminate others by his dream; he has to take them in; 
if he has to act on others, it will be as a virus, as an agent of unreality *. 
- You will see how irritating the argument now becomes. Whether it 
is Genet, or Sade, or one of the early surrealists in question, the critic’s 
object will be to make out that the role of Cain is more reaj than that 
of Abel, that Ishmael is to be exalted at. the expense of Isaac; we are 
to approve Esau because he wasted none of his energy wrestling with 
angels. In a world where everything is absurd, where everybody is 
permanently both alone and out of sorts, the real saints are those who 
accept and exploit their loneliness and their- sickness. And since it is 
the property of saints to exercise their quality at the expense of others, 
the thief,and the pervert and the murderer—as soon as they become 
conscious of their exceptional advantages in society—are already well on 
the way to sainthood. 

That is one line of argument. The other is even more sophisticated. 
It involves simultaneously accepting the theological views of our fore- 
bears and then ‘facing the facts’ about human behaviour in such a. 
way as to achieve a reconciliation of the one with the other. Take two 
recent books, for instance, one French and one English. Take Graham 
Greene’s The End of the Affair and Julien Green’s Moira. If they were 
not both very good novels they would not be worth talking about. But 
they both contain a curious amount of wreckage, carried over piecemeal. 
from the conventions of the past. Look first at The End of the Affair. 
It is as though Graham Greene had set out to write a novel so natural- 


istic that when a miracle occurs at the end it passes for an inevitable © 


consequence of the action. The heroine, most unexpectedly touched by 
divine grace, renounces the hero (in so far as the words ‘ hero’ and 
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‘heroine’ are apposite), she dies, and the miracle occurs. ‘ The saints ’, 
Graham Greene comments through the hero’s mouth, ‘ one would sup- 
pose, in a sense create themselves. They come alive. They are capable 
of the surprising act or word. They stand outside the plot, unconditioned 
by it. But we have to be pushed around. We have the obstinacy of 
non-existence. We are inextricably bound to the plot, and wearily God 
forces us, here and there, according to his intention, characters without 
poetry, without free will, whose only importance is that somewhere, at 
some time, we help to furnish the scene in which a living character 
moves and speaks, providing perhaps the saints with the opportuni- 
ties for their free will’. And then Moira—in which the puritan hero 
is so horrified by his one sexual act that he suffocates the girl who 
is responsible for his downfall. To this, Julien Green has attached 
an epigraph from St. Francois de. Sales, ‘Purity is only found 
in heaven and in hell’. 3 


Full Circle 


The wheel, then, has come full circle. ‘Fe est un autre’ Rimbaud 
wrote. ‘ L’enfer c'est les autres’, Sartre reaffirms. Thus we are all in 
hell together, you certainly, and I too in a sense. And so we are 
vouchsafed, from two extreme points of view, a literary vision of the 
human race, squalid, abject, dim, lifted out of the trough of its own 
despair only by grace (at one end of the scale) or conscious defiance 
(at the other). And in the background a ‘chorus of disgust put up by, 
let us say, Aldous Huxley, George Orwell, Angus Wilson, Marcel 
Jouhandeau, the serious American novelists almost to a man, Moravia 
—one could go on naming names indefinitely—rams home the lesson 
that in.a life where all is uncertain, one governing factor at least can 
be relied upon: the supreme importance of evil. 

_ I wonder whether this insistence on evil is not a consequence of 
reluctance to admit the reality of sin. Sin, according to the dictionary, 
is, at its weakest, ‘a violation of some standard of taste or propriety ’. 
More sternly, it is a violation of the divine law. But-in either case, 
it presupposes an absolute: it represents a falling-away from perfec- 
tion. Whereas evil needs no absolute. 

The imagination, functioning at its best, really considers very little 
except questions of sin, though naturally the word is to be used in its 
weak rather than its strict theological meaning. ‘Some standard of 
propriety’: the prim dictionary phrase embodies an extremely. impor- 
tant idea to anybody who proposes to exert his imagination. It extends 
from Greek tragedy to Racine, and from Racine to Ibsen; it illuminates 
Horace and Voltaire and George Eliot. But if once you transpose the 
idea of sin into a generalised concept of evil, you are left with a quality 
not susceptible of illumination. You can only dispel it, just as a head- 
light dispels the darkness as far as it can reach. And my complaint 
about a number of modern writers is that they are under the illusion 
of being able to illuminate the dark, to make, as it were, a texture out 
of the dark, and then flood that texture with light. 

Consider, for instance, a book like the Princesse de Cleves beside 
The End of the Affair. On the face of it, although both are novels of 
renunciation, they have almost nothing in common; and in so far as 
either can be defined within a category, Graham Greene’s novel, the 
force of which depends upon the force of a Catholic conviction, turns 
upon a point of sin, whereas Madame de La Fayette, taking her faith 
as a matter of course, is content to present in terms of the novel the 
kind of noble scruple upon which the plays of Corneille turn. But 
somehow the situation has become inverted. What one remembers of 
Graham Greene’s book is not its doctrine but the sense of evil which 
hangs about it, while Madame de La Fayette stamps so clear a nobility 
on her pages that the sadness they evoke becomes as warm as, and 
no more melancholy than, a summer sunset. 

Of course, Graham Greene has an easy retort. He can say that the 
Parisian court was one thing and London life at the present day another. 


He can say that most people are, in fact, pretty repellent; that all of 


us have been stripped by circumstance of the camouflage which might 
have hidden our faults; and that one of the few advantages open to 
the modern novelist is that he can be very much franker and more 
honest about the kind of lives which people actually lead. Similarly, 
I suppose a helpless puritan like Joseph—the central character of 


Moira—could easily be unearthed at the University of Virginia (or- 


in most other places); that he might conceivably be driven, in his 
revolt, to murder; and that his predicament is not at all out of place 
in a society with no appropriate standards to resolve it by. 

For that matter, the world of Jean Genet certainly exists, and always 
has existed. Homgsexuals and kleptomaniacs are not particularly novel; 
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and if by some co-operative process the mental invalids of Genet could 
call on the psychological therapists of Koestler they might be able to 
readjust themselves even at the cost of losing all their sensationalism. 

Even so, it seems to me that such preoccupations are gravely falsi- 
fying the use of the imagination in literature. For writers are much 
too easily impressed by the freedom given them in the past few decades 
to discuss almost any subject; and they generally overlook the fact that 
their liberty makes it impossible to be interesting unless it is in conflict 
with a fine sense of order. It is because he is so total a libertarian that 
Sade is nearly unreadable, not because of his indecencies.. And in 
American novels such as The Naked and the Dead, or even in certain 
established masterpieces, such as Flaubert’s Salammbo, an oppressive 
discomfort grips the reader as soon as he begins to notice that his nerves 
are being assaulted by nothing more disquieting than a constant battery 
of disagreeable facts. The writer has limited himself to the crudeness 
of evil because he could find no terms of reference for a sense of sin. 

It is useless, therefore, for someone like Sartre to devote page after 
page, often with fascinating asides and always with patient exactitude, 
to the discussion of evil. Such flourishes are useless because the Genets 
and the Sades of the world have no use to which they can put their 
accumulations of evil. They cannot be set up as fallen angels—the one 
thing which might make them interesting—since there has been no fall. 
And I cannot easily conceive a more irrelevant venture than that of 
trying to impose metaphysical significance upon acts that are linked 
only by the common denominator of having none. 

What has happened, I believe, is this. The truth of fiction is not 
the same as the truth of life; and transcending both is an ultimate 
truth which we approach as best we can. The truth of fiction involves 
the writer in a great deal of cheating, since life as it is acutally led 
lacks the echoes which it is the business of the writer to catch, and the 
symmetry which he strives to attain. The truth of life sprawls, flickers, 
sulks, flares up in inconvenient places; it is utterly unselective, and 
often hopelessly contradictory. It is not, in other words, the kind of 
thing you can make into a book. 


Ulaniate Truth Cold-shouldered 


But both truths can be given some kind of sense if they are related 
to the ultimate truth: the truth in which art becomes one with the 
broken pieces of reality which we do our best to control and shape into 
a pattern. And my complaint that modern writers have made too 
deliberate a cult of evil is based upon the fact that ultimate truth is 
too often pushed on one side. Novels therefore turn into anarchist 
tracts or theological schemes. And because it is very hard to escape 
from the settled beliefs which have governed our civilisation: beliefs 
in an antinomy between good and bad, right and wrong, belief in the 
final justice of rewards and punishments, the emancipated writers of 
the last half century are still bound by the shackles from which they 
imagine themselves to be freed: and all the more tightly bound because 
the binding is now a voluntary process, the shackles imposed not from 
without but from within. And so those Who are on the side of the 
angels become increasingly embittered, while the rebels, having now 
nothing to rebel against except the cold detachment of the universe, 
compensate by the fury-of their defiance for its lack of content. 

And all the time, while this entirely literary conflict is going on, 
real people continue to face far more interesting problems which are 
scarcely ever referred to: the problem of falling out of love, for 
instance; the moral problem of the sensitive hypocrite; the problem of 


_ living alone; the problem of living with someone else. Lyric porno- 


graphy is no substitute for such essential subjects as these. Nor ought 
we to heap automatic praises upon the heads of a writer who, even 
when he does tackle the problems of real life, approaches them only 
in their most down-at-heel purlieus. 

Of course; there is an exactly opposite risk—the risk run by writers 
as unlike as Chesterton and Arnold Bennett: of presuming that life is a 
fairly simple affair, either jolly or not, either right-thinking or mis- 
guided, an affair in which everything can be altered by a pound note, a 
pint of bitter, or a word in the ear. All’ the same, I suggest that 
the tragic sense of life as a subject has by now been fully played 
out. And if I had to give advice to a young imaginative writer, I 
should say: ‘ Skip your contemporaries. Skip, above all, the romantics; 
and go back to the Russians, to Scott, to Swift, and Fielding, in 
order to discover a.means of re-establishing a “standard of taste or 
propriety”, and then seeing how real people in fact violate that 
standard. Which would at once eliminate the artificial cult of 
evil’.—Third Programme 
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NEWS DIARY 


April 8-14 


Wednesday, April 8 


U.N. General Assembly approves draft 
proposals on disarmament put forward by 
Political Committee 

Jomo Kenyatta sentenced by Kenya court 
to seven years hard labour for managing 
Mau’ Mau 

Russian representatives suggest at four- 
power meeting in Berlin a plan to prevent 
air incidents over Germany 


Thursday, April 9 


U.N. and Communist delegates at Panmun- 
jom agree to begin exchange of sick and 
wounded prisoners of war by April 20 

Greece devalues her currency by fifty per 
cent 

Death of Dr. C. E. M. Joad, head of depart- 
ment of philosophy at Birkbeck College, 
London University 


Friday, April 10 


Voters in Southern Rhodesia approve 
scheme for Central African Federation 


° . 
Governor of Kenya decides to conduct 
operations against Mau Mau on lines used 
against terrorists in Malaya 


Mr. Dag Hammarskjold is sworn in as 
Secretary General of the United Nations 


Saturday, April 11 


Formal agreement for exchange of sick and 
wounded prisoners of war signed in Korea 


Communist troops cross frontier of Laos in 
Indo-China 


Death of Mr. Boris Kidric, a close collabo- 
rator of President Tito 


Sunday, April 12 


. 


British Ambassador in Moscow has long 
talk with Mr. Molotov on matters directly 
affecting Britain and Russia 

U.S. Defence Department publishes a state- 
ment that U.N. prisoners of war in Korea 
have been subjected to: ‘relentless pres- 
sure’ to change their political sympathies 


Monday, April 13 

Final appeals are made in South African 
election, campaign 

Mr. Butler, after seeing H.M. the Queen, 
informs Cabinet of Budget proposals 


International wheat agreement signed in 
Washington by seventeen. nations, but 
twenty-nine nations.including Britain do 
not sign. 


Tuesday, April 14 
Chancellor. of Exchequer introduces his 
Budget in House of Commons — 


Three soldiers ambushed in Kenya by Mau 
Mau gang 


French troops withdraw in Northern Laos 
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Rear Admiral Daniel (left) and Major General Lee Sang Cho (right), the chiefs of the United Nations and Ce 
agreement for the repatriation of sick and wounded prisoners of war at Panmunjom on April 11. The exch 
Communist spokesman has asked for the immediate resumption of full-scale armistic 
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Princess Fosephine Charlotte of Belgium and Prince fean, The memorial window to King George VI, which is 
Hereditary Grand Duke of Luxembourg, after their to be installed in the Queen’s Chapel of the Savoy, 
wedding in the cathedral at Luxembourg on April 9 London. It is the work of Miss Joan Howson 
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The effigy of Queen Mary, which is to be placed on the Royal tomb in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, alongside 
that of ther husband, King George V. The effigy, which is of pink marble, is the work of Sir William Reid Dick 
; who designed the bronze statue of President Roosevelt in Grosveno® Square 
® 
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The Rt. Hon. R. A, Butler, Chancellor of the Exchequer: 
a photograph taken in his office at the Treasury. In his 
Budget, introduced on April 14, Mr. Butler announced 
that the standard rate of income tax was to be reduced by 
6d. in the pound, that purchase tax was to be reduced by 
one-quarter, and that the excess profits levy was to be 
abolished. Other concessions included abolition of enter- 
tainment tax on cricket. The Chancellor forecast the 
: ; abolition of sugar rationing. In his speech he emphasised 
iLiaison Groups, signing the A street scene in Brest-Litovsk, one of the photographs taken during that the position of our dollar and gold reserves had 
9 start by April 20. The the visit of a group of American editors who have just returned improved compared with last year and that the value of 
from Russia our exports had increased though the volume had fallen 


‘ons lost their lives when two London Transport trains collided in a single track 
‘tween Stratford and Leyton on the evening of April 8. One of the railway coaches 
shattered by the disaster is seen with crushed steel work and torn seats 


Seven portrait busts recently discovered near Fericho. They date from perhaps 
5000 B.c. ‘and are said to be tthe earliest examples of naturalistic modelling 


The Pegasus team which beat Harwich and Parkeston by 6 goals to 0 in the 


shire. The Pilgrim Trust thas just contributed £8,300 towards the cost of restoring Amateur Cup Final at Wembley on April 11. Pegasus is a club formed five 
the church : years ago by players from Oxford and Cambridge 


enteenth-century church and eighteenth-century mansion at Staunton Harold in 
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Shrubs for the Small Garden _ 


By TOM EDRIDGE 


AM going to restrict myself in this talk to my own small garden 

and to some of the flowering shrubs I attempt to grow. The 

garden is in South Devon on‘a moderate southerly slope, and the 

sea is less than one mile away. The soil is over a slaty rock; it is 
not very deep and is often intractable stuff to work, forming a kind of 
cement when it dries quickly or is walked upon. I am continually adding 
to it any organic matter I can obtain; peat, dead leaves, compost, sand, 
anything to improve the texture. I know that it takes years to build-up 
really good garden soil. I strive to add slightly more vegetable wastes 
each year than the crops take out. But it is a struggle. 


Advantages of a Slope 

A slope has advantages and disadvantages: there is little worry about 
drainage, and on the upper parts of the garden the soil can be worked 
quite soon after heavy rain. On the other hand, because the soil is 
not very deep—often less than a foot from the rock—and because of 
the slope, it drains only too well in dry weather. As with many houses 
on a slope, the excavations formed a large bank, which was made into 
a rockery. A feature of this is the large clumps of Erica carnea and 
other winter-flowering heathers, which give various shades of pink or 
white from November until May. 

I am not going to mention the many hardy and excellent plants which 
could grow as well in colder regions further north, but to concentrate 
mainly upon other classes: first, those which must have a soil free of 
lime; second, plants which are not fully hardy in the country as a whole, 
but are reasonably safe in all but the most exposed parts of the West 
Country, and especially the south west; and third, a few of those flower- 
ing in winter—some of which also come into the tw@ previous classes. 

One handicap I have to face is that so few parts of my garden are 
shaded. Many gardeners must experience the dilemma of shade; trees 
which will give shade to nearby beds also rob those beds of moisture 
and plant food. In the hedge at the bottom of my garden are a number 
of elm trees, and it is in the shade of these that a large proportion 
of my most valued plants have gone. Here are the rhododendrons; a 
few camellias; small magnolias; many kinds of primula; blue poppies; 
lilies planted between rhododendrons to carry on with colour after they 
have finished in July. Such flowers would be impossible in my soil if 
it were not for the part shade of those elms. Actually I could do with 
more moisture, for many primulas can stand with their roots almost in 
water. 

The words ‘lime-free soil’ conjure up first that vast genus of the 
rhododendrons. I am not going to mention these in detail, but merely 
to say that I have picked them carefully from the many hundreds avail- 
able so as to spread the flowering period from January to July. Among 
the rhododendrons are other shrubs or herbaceous plants which like 
half shade and moisture; kinds like primulas, blue poppies, and lilies. 
Although some lilies do not mind lime a majority dislike it. They are 
valuable because they begin to flower as the rhododendrons cease, and 
are excellent companions for them as they appreciate the shade upon 
their roots given by the evergreen shrubs, but they like to push their 
heads up into part sunshine. Several camellias are in this shady section 
and they flower when quite small plants. They will even be happy 
on a north wall. I generally have a few blooms in January, and even 
if frost browns them, more follow. I give this section regular supplies 
of peat and compost, both for the food and also to conserve moisture. 


South American Varieties 

Although such a large proportion of our best flowering shrubs are 
natives of China, there is a most useful contingent from South America, 
several giving bright red or crimson shades, but they are not hardy 
enough for the country as a whole. Few such shrubs or small trees are 
prized more than the embothrium, or fire bush, of Chile. I have planted 
Embothrium longifolium, which when established gives masses of 
curious, crimson-scarlet, tubular flowers in May—something like honey- 
suckle. A number of these South Americans have flowers of unusual 


form, and the crinodendron or tricuspidaria is most spectacular, hung 
with fleshy, crimson flowers looking as though they were good to eat 
—so some of the blackbirds think! I like this rapidly growing shrub 
because the new buds can be seen hanging down for months through 
autumn and winter, and watching buds form and slowly swell into 
opening is almost as pleasurable as the sight of the perfect flower. On 
a wall, to catch the sun, is yet another odd South American from the 
jungles of the River Amazon. This climber, Abutilon megapotamicum, 
is a fast grower, and the flowers swinging on thin stalks for months 
on end are like scarlet lanterns with yellow flounces, or a well-filled 
scarlet blouse with yellow skirts tucked into it—one of the strangest 
of flowers. Cuttings root quite easily. 

Then I am waiting for a couple of the lovely eucryphias to reach 
flowering age. These shrubs from the slopes of the Andes mountains 
have large, white, scented flowers in August, which resemble the 
golden rose of Sharon in form. Neither does the lovely Kalmia 
latifolia from North America like lime or full sunshine. This ever- 
green has flowers like clusters of small, pink, alabaster lamp-shades, 
and the best specimen I know is by the stream at Cockington Court, 
in Torquay. A particular favourite, which should be more often seen 
on a warm wall, comes from California, and is called fremontia. The 
evergreen leaves resemble those of ivy, and the flowers are like great, 
golden buttercups tinged crimson on the outside when they open. The 
whole plant has a distinctive perfume in sunshine, and may have 
flowers from April to November. It can be grown on warm walls in 
Surrey, so should be quite safe in the west, and it likes poor soil. Then 
all the summer-flowering heathers dislike lime with varying intensity— 
it is the winter ones which can tolerate it. 


Winter-flowering Subjects 

And now for a few of the winter-flowering shrubs. Their colour and 
scent, when the garden is bare, tend to put them among my favourites 
of all plants. Some are quite hardy and some can grow in limy soils. 
I am going to omit splendid kinds like Viburnum fragrans and the 
golden winter jasmine, because they can be grown almost anywhere in 
the country. The earliest in my garden is Berberis japonica, an ever- 
green with showy, bronzy-green foliage, which, like many of the ber- 
beris, can scratch. Sprays of scented, yellow flowers on stems radiate 
from the growing shoots like spokes from a wheel. The flowers generally 
arrive by October and last well into spring, when they are followed by 
purple berries. Because of this long spell I couple it with Daphne 
odora, whose pink clusters are generally flooding its neighbourhood 
with rich, lemonish scent before Christmas, and lasting almost into 


May. These two are a wonderful pair from the east which do not — 


mind lime in the soil. The daphne is often planted against a wall, 
but I have one sprawling on a rockery. The next pair, unfortunately, 
do not like lime, and for colour contrast I have planted them as close 
neighbours. Hamamelis mollis, the witch hazel, has clusters of the 
oddest looking golden flowers with the narrowest of strap-like petals, 
and a mild scent. They cling close to the naked stems round about 
Christmas, That Australian native, Grevillea rosmarinifolia, is generally 
producing its peculiar red, snail-like flowers at the same time, but in 
this. case a succession follows for half the year. Should frost shrivel 
the flowers there are plenty more to come, and the evergreen foliage 
—like rosemary as its name tells—is always attractive. The lemon- 
scented verbena, or Aloysia citriodora, is known as a glass-house” subject 
in colder areas, but it seems quite happy on a wall in the south west. 
For half the year the leaves can be plucked and rolled in the hands 
to get the delicious scent; the flowers are insignificant. - _ 

I am waiting patiently for another rather tender shrub to grow 
large enough to flower. This is a New Zealander called Sophora tetrap- 
tera whose branches zig-zag curiously and which has large, golden, 
pea-like flowers in May. There are fine specimens at Tresco Abbey in 
the Scillies and the Tor Abbey Gardens at Torquay, but it is not likely 
to be found away from the milder counties. 

—From a talk in the West of England Home Service 


Water to your liking, Mr. Wishart ? 


. In our homes we have come to take it as a matter of course that the turn 
of a tap will provide a limitless supply of the purest water. And rightly so. But in 
industry, water can play havoc with boilers and water installations by causing corrosion or 
scale formation, adding much to the burden of maintenance and cost. Experience has shown that the treatment 
of such water with small quantities of sodium metaphosphate (Calgon) willend these troubles. Albright & Wilson, who 
manufacture this and many other phosphates, maintain a Water Treatment Advisory Service for industry. 
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Return to Sosnofka 


By COUNT BENCKENDORFF 


FIND that perhaps the most vivid recollections of my life in 

Russia are connected with my return in the summer of 1918 to 

Sosnofka, our family home, about 200 miles south-east of Moscow 

in the province of Tambov, after an absence of four years of war 
and revolution. The expropriation of land which was started under 
Kerensky’s Provisional Government was being completed after Lenin 
took over, and so, from my demobilisation in 1917, I had kept away 
from Sosnofka rather in doubt as 
to the future and divided my time 
between Moscow and the provincial 
town of Tamboyv. 

It was there that I received a 
totally unexpected visit from one of 
my estate foremen—a Sosnofka 
householder — who arrived one 
afternoon with a cart-load of rural 
produce. He told me that the news 
of my whereabouts had percolated 
to the village and so he had lost no 
time in coming to see me, a dis- 
tance of about fifty miles, to find 
out, as he put it, “ what the whole 
show was about’. He also brought 
me an unofficial message from the 
chairman of our local soviet to 
express that body’s anxiety about 
my continuous silence and-its best 
. wishes for the future. And we had 

an interminable conversation last- 
ing well into the night—amazing 
how much vodka can be disposed 
of oa such an occasion. It was not 
confined only to Sosnofka but embraced the whole of the revolution, 
with the wars, the Allies in the west, and, in-fact, the whole wide world 
thrown in for good measure. 

After this visit scarcely a week passed without someone fro 
Sosnofka calling on-me, including even some of the. more influential 
members of the rural soviet—an institution which at that time reflected 
all that was happening in the countryside. They kept on dropping vague 
hints that there was a feeling abroad to re-absorb, in one way or 
another, people like me into the life and activities of the rural com- 
munity, provided we were prepared to accept the expropriation of land 
as final and irrevocable. All my conversations with the visiting 
peasantry were impregnated—accuse me of romanticism if you will— 
with a sort of epic quality dating them, in spite of modern terminology, 
far back in history. They brought back the ‘ times of. trouble’ when it 
was the country squire who at the head of his peasantry shaped the 
future of his native land: 

I was by no means alone in gathering such an impression, and it did 
not take long for me and my Tamboy friends to come to the conclusion 
that the peasantry were-prepared and even anxious to establish a modus 
vivendi in which the inclusion of the landowners in their life could 
be one of the determining factors for a lasting compromise between 
western Marxist socialism and the native brand. And I began to 
realise that the time had come to try to identify myself as clearly as 
possible with the peasant interest, and in doing so to make my way 
to Sosnofka to live there in such conditions as might present themselves. 

This scheme proved a dismal failure, but I shall do better if I let 
the facts speak for themselves. It all started in the most impressive 
fashion. Vassillii, about eight years my senior, who had been the game- 
keeper and kennel attendant at Sosnofka since his fourteenth year, and 

- had become an essential part of the place, was in the habit of bringing 
me a weekly load of produce, but on this particular occasion he arrived 
bearing a message from the chairman of the Rural District Soviet. 
This soviet represented rot only Sosnhofka village itself but five other 
villages and a number of small hamlets, which had never existed before 
the revolution as an official administrative unit. Therefore that soviet 


was one of those extempore improvisations of the revolution with 
which rural life abounded. : 

This message, couched in solemn and rather archaic language, 
informed me that by a unanimous decision of the local soviets I was: 
first, invited to come to Sosnofka, take up my abode in the house as 
the tenant of the soviet, and given two shares of land, one for my 
mother and one for myself, as the sole representatives of the household 
since the deaths, as they put it, of 
my lamented father and brother. 
Second: I was unanimously elected 
People’s Justice for the district, in- 
stallation in this office to be 
deferred pending confirmation from 
the provincial soviet. All duly 
signed by the members of the 
Executive Committee of the Rural 
Soviet. 

I was delighted and at the same 
time rather dismayed by the whole 
fantastic concoction and, to tell the 
truth, at first rather suspicious of 
it, but Vassillii assured me that he 
himself had been present when the’ 
resolution was passed and that 
everything was quite genuine and 
above board. So far so good: but 
the feeling of doubt and dismay 
persisted. What, for instance, was 
the exact position of a tenant of a 
local. soviet? And what was an 
elected People’s Justice—a position 
which seemed to have been in- 
vented especially for me, as it was never heard of either before or 
since. But whatever the answers, one thing stood out-as clear as day- 
light: the whole procedure put me with a vengeance into an eminently 
conspicuous position which was against both my judgment and instinc- 
tive feelings. But, I decided, there was-nothing for it but to go. Here, 
for once, noblesse oblige had some sense and relevance. ; 

My only precaution against unexpected local developments, and als 
to have time to recover from the impact- of this startling news, -was 
to-send Vassillii back alone first, with a message accepting gratefully 
all the proposals of- the Rural- Soviet, and promising to appear ina 
few weeks time. : 

And so, when some time in the middle of June I drove up. one 
morning to Sosnofka—I had driven overnight and overland with 
Vassillii, in the cart with all my belongings—this is what I found. There 
they stood, our two family houses—all. complete, just as if nothing had 
happened, with the drives, the gardens, the shrubberies and the trees 
around the house the same as always—a little untidy perhaps, but not 


~ very noticeably so, and with’some perennial flowers and roses in their 


beds in bloom. It is true, of course, that not more than two years had 
passed since all had been properly attended to. The out-buildings were 
all in the same state of good repair and tidiness, but there was not a 
soul about anywhere. The big surprise came when I entered the houses. 
There were all the rooms—clean, tidy, no litter and hardly any dust, 
but empty of furniture, carpets, and curtains. At the same time, the 
pictures were there on the walls, the whole library intact, clocks, vases, 
even small trifles on the mantelpieces, and a collection of letters which 
were my parents’ correspondence throughout their lives—all these were 
intact and in their accustomed places, not only in the reception rooms 
but all over both houses. They were a strange sight and I had an 
uncanny feeling of discovering them for the first time, although I knew 
perfectly well that most of them had been in their places~since I was 
born. ; o 

What had happened, as far as, I could discover, was that when the 
land had been divided up, sometime early in the Soviet Government 
regime, the furnishings of the Sosnofka houses had been divided up, too. 
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This was of doubital Geainee even rors the regime’s point of view, but 


it became an accomplished fact all over Russia, as far as I know. But 
who was behind the decision to preserve our “objects of artistic and 
literary value and who, what is more, made the new owners implement 
it, I was never able to discover. All I was told was that they were now 
supposed to be national property and as such had to be preserved to 
await further disposition by experts. The plan succeeded perfectly: 
everything that was then preserved in Sosnofka is now in various 
Museums, and my parents’ correspondence went even further—to the 
Central Archives of Historical Research in Moscow. 

Awaiting my return, my old bedrooms and sitting rooms had been 
refurnished with the very pieces that had always been there, and in 
addition the hall had been turned into a dining room with a small range 
in the empty gun room. And, looked after by a married couple who 
provided me with excellent food and service, I settled down in perfect 
comfort on the material side.of existence at least. 

On every other side, on the other hand, it was not so—very far from 
it. Through all my stay I was virtually alone, as if suspended in a sort 
of vacuum where the rumblings of the outside world only faintly reached 
me. I pottered about in the. garden and went for occasional waiks 
through the grounds, but not once did I go over the home farm or any 
part of the estate. This I did in the conscious desire not to give the 
impression that I was in any way expecting to resume control over any- 
thing, and, indeed, I myself was no longer interested in the estate itself. 
The village kept aloof and left me entirely alone, not only the elder 
ones, but also the newcomers to village politics, who held by now all 
the key positions in the rural soviets. 

And so the interminable days dragged on throughout that beautiful 
summer, with the promise of an outstanding harvest ripening fast, and 
nothing that met the eye or ear over the vast rolling plain of field and 
forest giving the slightest hint of the great change that had come about. 
This period of enforced idleness with its intolerable and ever-growing 
internal tension stands out for me as the most nerve-racking time I 
have experienced in my life. It came to its conclusion one day in late 
summer in the most abrupt and final fashion. 

Vassillii, who was constantly hanging about without officially resuming 
his service and through whom news and rumours percolated to me, 
had it one day that a number of provincial soviet emissaries were 
about. They were supposed to be trying to overcome the reluctance 
of the peasantry to part with food supplies, and to persuade. the 
local soviets to become more active in this matter. Their status was 
not clearly defined: it was known that they had the right to call 
extraordinary sessions of the village soviets, but, said Vassillii, 
there must be more to it because, as rumour had it, some places had 
passed unanimous resolution in such flagrant contradiction to their 
professed sentiments that some compulsion must have been at work. 
‘There is’, Vassillii told me, ‘ that chap Rogatka, who goes about with 
two females of his. Nobody knows where he hails from; he behaves like 
a clown at the meetings, and waves about a lot of papers. I’m sure ‘it’s 
what’s in those papers that makes people do as he wants. He’s now at 
L , and they say he’s due here any day now’. All this sounded 
ominous enough, and so it proved to be. 

The very next market day I received a summons to appear at an 
extraordinary meeting of all the Sosnofka householders to be held at 
the tea-rooms in the middle of the square. I walked the whole length 
of the village street, a distance of about a mile, with nobody paying 
the slightest attention to me, and, on arrival, made my way up the 
crowded staircase to the second floor where the meeting had already 
started. I was shown to a seat in front of the low platform where, 
behind a table, the executive committee of the village soviet were 
assembled, A small, pale creature, with a thin straggling red beard, 
held the floor and was just coming to the end of his opening speech. 
This was Rogatka himself, and he was indeed waving a roll of papers 
in his hand. He spoke in a squeaky voice accompanied by a variety of 
clumsy and rather ridiculous gestures and postures, which forcibly 
reminded me of Vassillii’s description. 

The two females were there, too, sitting on a bench just below him. 
One young, dark, pretty, and quite composed, the other an old and 
ugly witch, smoking nervously one cigarette after another and glaring 
ferociously and suspiciously at the assembly. 

My presence was noticed and Rogatka, after'a whispered conversation 
with the chairman, started introducing my case by explaining that, in the 
view of the Central Government, the presence of previous.owners in 
the villages where their estates had been was undesirable. He then 
went on using some of the stock propaganda scurrilities like “ blood- 
sucking slave owners’ and ‘exploiters of the poor down-trodden 
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peasantry ’, when he was suddenly interrupted by the chairman of the 
meeting. He silence Rogatka by flinging ‘shut up’ at him, and 
then this man—whom I knew by sight, but had never met—said, 
addressing me personally: ‘ Constantine Alexandrovitch, it is no use. We 
ourselves’ have called you back here, and ‘still want you with us, but 
you see for yourself that you must leave us for the time being. . . . 
We have never had any quarrel with you, or your fathers either, and 
we thank you for past times and wish you good speed in God’s Name. 
When the time comes we are sure to find you and to call you back’. 

All this was listened to by the meeting-in utter silence, and when he 
had finished a sort of deep sigh went up, followed by a few subdued 
murmurings of approval. I got up and in a few and, I hope, well-chosen 
and dignified words, explained that I was completely aware of the 
situation, would certainly leave Sosnofka, and expressed on behalf of 
my family and myself our thanks for the past and my best wishes for 
the future to Sosnofka as a whole. I then bowed from the waist, left, 
right, and centre, to which the audience responded by scrambling to 
their feet in a rather disorderly fashion, interfering with each other, and 
trying to bow back, after which I made my way out of the building 
and home. 

The quality of the performance which we all, principals and acces- 
sories, gave that morning once and for all confirmed me in my opinion 
that the art of the stage would always be in very good hands in my 
old country.—Third Programme 


The Sibyl 


The spider and sunflower die. 

I stretch my thinning thread of dread 
To plumb the blue pit of time 

Past the living, past the dead, 

Still turning in a watchful eye. 


Once I loved the burning boy 
—Now I dangle from his wrist, 
Shrunk to a living toy. 

My life’s thread to untwist 

Will take all underhanging time. 


What is it you wish to know? 

_ Wish to know and wish to die. 
It takes all time to know time 
That glitters on a tearless eye. 
My books were burnt long ago 


And I still hang in this dream 
Until the last grain of sand 
Summoning the closing gleam 
Drops from my hourglass hand, 
And the ghost rises out of time. 
Davip PAUL 


Canzonette 


The Paris streets paused with a waiting air 
for once, for trees swayed in a courtyard where 
(to latter-day recorders) opened days 
of utter wretchedness: a reeling maze 
of being just a little boy alone, 
discarded and misunderstood and thrown 
into a den of lions where there could be 
no peace, 

His misery was long. 

The sea 
became for him a symbol-of release 
to idle dreams and their desired increase, 
to thoughts of being like a man born free 
and with an even chance to grow, to see 
the world. Yet from that courtyard came the songs 
that were to Eaow him: proclaim his wrongs. 
DWIGHT SMITH 
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Paying for the Welfare State 


(continued from page 627) 


Only about ten per cent. of the cost of the National Health Service is 
met by the insurance system. 

To go back to the difficulties of changing the system—our fiscal 
arrangements are never tidy, for the very good reason that the aims 
they are designed to achieve are so diverse and are never entirely com- 
patible one with another, so that there are inevitable compromises. We 
may get incentive at the cost of equity, equity at the cost of simplicity, 
simplicity at the cost of incentive. However, this does not prevent us 
examining some of the possible ways of adapting our fiscal system 
which might bring us a little nearer to what I regard as the best system. 

One suggestion is that you could get some way towards the com- 
bination of income security and individual responsibility by abolishing 
all food and housing subsidies. To compensate for this, taxation would 
be reduced either by raising the exemption limit for the income tax or 
by reducing the taxes on commodities in everyday use. I really do not 
think that this would work. For one thing, although over 20,000,000 
people are assessed for income tax, about 4,500,000 are relieved from 
payment in any case by the operation of the various personal allowances. 
Then, again, it is difficult to visualise any major change in the system 
of commodity taxes which did not involve the taxes on beer and 
tobacco. Those most affected by reductions in subsidies would be 
persons with large families. They are not necessarily the heaviest 
smokers and drinkers, so reductions there would not compensate the 
right people. Moreover, the tax on tobacco is a very good example of a 
tax which has a number of separate aims. One of these is to restrict 
imports of tobacco from the dollar area, so probably a large tax re- 
duction here is undesirable. 

Another and more important suggestion has a number of variants. 
Why not eliminate food and housing subsidies and introduce some 
charges for, say, hospital services? And give all those below a certain 
income limit a money subsidy? A rather dusty skeleton is usually taken 
out of the cupboard at this stage of the argument—the means test; 
but it is a formidable skeleton, all the same. Payment of benefit must 
not be a matter of charity, we hold. It is here that an interesting 
suggestion has been made by Lady Rhys-Williams, in her recent book 
Taxation and Incentive. This suggestion is that you could get round 
the difficulties of a means test by providing every person with a 
‘social dividend’, whether they worked or not and without regard to 
means; in fact, this is rather like an extension, I suppose, of the present 
family allowance system to cover all persons and not those with two 
children or more, as at present. But the Rhys-Williams scheme goes 
further than that. By paying positive allowances to everyone, you could 


also simplify the present income-tax system, which is complicated by - 


the elaborate system of claims the individual has to make in order to 
reduce his tax liability. If everyone had a positive grant, the present 
income-tax allowances could be amalgamated with this and the Inland 
Revenue could be reduced to raising a proportional tax on all incomes. 
In their evidence to the Royal Gommission on Taxation, the Inland 
Revenue admitted that a scheme of this sort might reduce the numbers 
employed by their department by as many as 15,000. Moreover, a 
simplification could be made in our system of social security, although 
I do not commit Lady Rhys-Williams to this specific proposal. Con- 
tributions raised by the Ministry of National Insurance could be 
abolished, for with benefits payable whether a person is in work or 
not, there would not be any need to relate benefits to contributions in 
order to provide the benefits as a right. ; 

But all this would mean a much higher level of government expendi- 
ture and also a much higher absolute level of taxation. In other words, 
the payment of a dividend to all equivalent to, say, the present unem- 
ployment and pensions benefits would mean a proportional tax which 
by its very heaviness would have as: great a disincentive effect as a pro- 
gressive tax which impinges more heavily on marginal earnings. 

I am inclined to think this is an alarming idea and that we must 
consider less ambitious. methods, as Lady Rhys-Williams herself has 
had to recognise. As I have argued already, the whole problem is to 
devise a method of getting round the means test. If we can do that, 
then we can probably avoid the necessity of paying everyone benefit 
as a-right, and only those who really require temporary help would 
need to be subsidised—whatever their general circumstances. Also in 


the process, by reducing government expenditure, it would be possible 
to charge a lower rate of proportional taxation. I cannot embark on a 
detailed study of a scheme of this sort, and I do not deny that there 
would be many difficulties in trying to put any reform into, effect. 
What I think we might work for is some simplification of existing 
methods to reduce administrative costs and to pay out more in cash 
and less in subsidies on goods and in benefits. First of all, we could 
amalgamate the income-tax allowances: with the family-allowances 
scheme and pay positive allowances only. The contributory system could 
be abolished. Instead, there could be a proportional income tax at a 
relatively low level on incomes up to about £750 a year without any 
allowances. This would ensure income security and simplify the tax 
structure. Then, special benefits could be provided for the sick and 
unemployed and old in the form of ‘ tax refunds’ on proof of a doctor’s 
certificate if sick, a note from the employer or local labour exchange if 
unemployed, and on presentation of birth certificate or other evidence 
for pensioners. Probably one would have to lay down a minimum of 
tax paid for each category of benefit, in order to avoid abuse. 
Incidentally, if in those plans some means could be included—perhaps 
the removal of earning limits for old-age pensioners—to encourage old 
people to go on working without blocking the opportunities for younger 
people, it would improve the productive capacity of the nation. This 
is important because redistribution cannot be the ultimate means of 
ensuring security. In the long run, an increase in national productivity, 
and with it higher earnings, is a much more important method, and 
here I must repeat that I regard the redistribution of incomes as a 
means to an end—economic security—and not an end in itself. : 
: —Third Programme 


It must be said at once that Socialist Thought: The Forerunners 1789-. 
1850, by G. D. H. Cole (Macmillan, 25s.) is a book that counts. Professor 
Cole knows at least as much about the history of socialist thought as , 
anyone else in this country, and when he undertakes to cover the subject 
in three or four volumes, the result is bound to be important. His first 
volume takes us from the French Revolution to the Communist Manifesto; 
dealing largely with Frenchmen, it also includes Godwin, Owen, Flora 
Tristan, Mazzini and, of course, Marx; indeed, it represents a far more 
comprehensive and detailed survey of the subject than has hitherto been 
available. Inevitably there are a few errors of detail. It is, for instance, an 
exaggeration to say that Lamennais was offered a place in the Sacred 
College. Nor is it true that when, accompanied by Lacordaire and 
Montalembert, he travelled to Rome the Pope refused to see them; on 
the contrary, Gregory accorded the three men a half-hour audience, 
during which he took a great deal of snuff and talked at length of 
Michelangelo. But these are trifles. A more serious defect surely lies 
in Professor Cole’s choice of method. 2 , 

Writing throughout in the patient, expository style of the historical 
textbook, he gives the impression that this is a thoroughly objective piece 
of work. Objective it certainly is in its account of socialist theories; but 
the writing is far less cool and level-headed when it strays into historical 
narrative. It is no doubt possible that a moderate republican like General 
Cavaignac should have been a butcher of the people, that Lamartine was 
terrified of the working classes or that (as Professor Cole seems to imply) 
Thiers ought to have bartered Blanqui for the Archbishop of Paris during 
the projected exchange of hostages in 1871. But all these things are at 
least disputable. One is left with a feeling that a franker acknowledgement 
of the author’s own position would have helped his book. As it is, his 
scholarly scruples force ‘him to deal with each theorist in turn, carefully 
sketching his life, summarising his opinions, and estimating his originality. 

Not only does this method lead to a great deal of repetition, but, to 
judge by the bald, disconnected, lecture-room sentences that sometimes fill 
his pages, it even bores Professor Cole himself. He has in fact written an 
account of Socialist thinkers far more than of socialist thought. He is 
reluctant to trace out a pattern, yet in spite of his scholarship he is unable 
to stand aloof. As a historian he wishes to remain above the conflict: as a 
socialist he is bound to take part in it. Professor Cole’s chapters on Marx 
are so deeply interesting that one regrets all the more this fundamental 
ambivalence in his attitude. By condemning himself to include some of 
the. dreariest systems ever invented by the mind of man, he has denied*him- 
self the space to discuss: more general questions—the moral ambiguity of 
the socialist movement, for example, which combines renunciation w:th 
cupidity. Stumbling across these bramble patches;*one wishes for some 
sort of path. Perhaps, in ‘his subsequent vclumes, Professor Cole will be ~ 
kinder to himself and his readers.’ - 


Sy. ; 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves ' ‘the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


Central African Federation 

Sir,—My general reactions to the discussion 
on Central African Federation were much the 
same as those of your correspondent, Mr. 
Walker. In addition to the examples he quotes, 
surely the example of India hardly supports the 
case put forward by Mr. Bradley, if by India he 


“means the territory formerly under British rule. 


~Many people in this country who supported 
wholeheartedly the transfer of power regretted 
that such transfer was made to the two indepen- 
dent states of India and Pakistan with all the 
disadvantages, economic and otherwise, which 
inevitably followed from partition. Few, how- 
ever, would deny that it was the right course 
in view of the strength of feeling amongst the 
Muslims for a separate nation, owing largely to 
their fear of domination by the Hindus. Had 
we attempted to impose the otherwise more 
desirable solution of a politically unified state 
there seems little doubt that the bloodshed and 
misery which would have followed over the 
years would have far outweighed that which 
immediately succeeded partition. 

In so far as the circumstances are analogous 
—and there are obviously many differences—it 
can hardly be said that the case of India sup- 
ports a scheme which is admitted to be against 
the wishes of most of the inhabitants of Central 
Africa.—Yours, etc., 

Disley, Cheshire. H. C. R. PEARSON 

Sir,—Mr. Eric A. Walker dashes into print 
(THE LisTENER, April 9) to correct the histori- 
cal points put forward by Mr. Kenneth Bradley 
in his talk on Central African federation. I 
would like to suggest that he should have treated 
the speaker’s implications with a little more fair- 
ness. To quote Mr. Bradley: ‘ Almost every 
one of the great and flourishing states of the 
Commonwealth today owes its greatness to some 
form of federation. Canada, Australia, India, 
South . Africa, and Nigeria are all unions or 
federations. And the process which history has 
time and again so vindicated is still going on’. 
How often have people been opposed to pro- 
gress? And how often have they been wrong? 
This time we pray they will be proved wrong 
without any bloodshed. And the sooner we 
can get this scheme through, the sooner we shall 
prove the folly of those who oppose it. 

Let us look at the observations Mr. Walker 
makes—‘ the two glaring examples which knock 
the bottom out’ of the optimism shown by Mr. 
Bradley. Can anyone compare the Irish situa- 
tion to that of Central Africa? After the Roman 
Catholics (who formed four-fifths of the Irish 
population) had been inflicted with shocking 
cruelty and oppression by the English and the 
Protestant minorities for nearly two centuries, 
they were then bulldozed into union with the 
British. Surely the Irish hatred of the English 
can be explained? The next example was the 
Union of South Africa. I am not sure where 
Mr. Walker gets his information or how 
correct it is. Briefly South African conventional 
history has it, that in spite of the tremendous 
amount of obstacles, wise statesmanship. and 
common sense at the National Convention 1908- 
1909 brought about agreement on the establish- 
ment of the Union. Where complete agreement 
could not be reached, there was compromise. 
The British Parliament in passing the South 
Africa Act, accepted with hardly a protest the 
provision that in a large part of the Union 


natives were not allowed to vote. True, there 
is some unhappiness in South Africa over the 
rise of Afrikaans nationalism, but no respon- 
sible South African can seriously believe that 
any provinee of the Union would be better off 
by itself. As for Africans, I can see no benefit 
coming to them in any way by breaking up 
the Union. 


I have lived all my life in Southern Rhodesia ~ 


and South Africa, and I have many African 
friends. I also can echo the words of Sir 
Godfrey Huggins without betraying those 
friends; that at the present moment ‘we are 
the only people fit to be in control’. Neverthe- 
less, I believe that in time Africans will, and 


*must, play a full part in the government of 


Central Africa. Time alone will prove the 
opponents of this scheme, the reactionaries of 
today. Let me again quote Sir Godfrey: ‘ We 
must be certain in our minds whether, if we 
failed to take advantage of the tremendous 
opportunities which lie within our grasp 
for fear of taking a leap forward into the 
future, we would not be betraying our trust, 
our heritage, our Empire traditions and 
descendants ’. — 

We in Rhodesia are deeply conscious of our 
responsibilities and of the problems with which 
we are faced. We pride ourselves as having a 
very liberal and fair policy in dealing with these 
responsibilities. Our history can be presented 
with the same pride. Why should we fail now? 
And we appeal to you not to scoff if you can- 
not understand our problems but to try to see 
these problems in their true light. We are. not 
all saints, but at least we do respect all human 
beings, as human beings. 

Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.3. PETER HOLM 


New Light on Population 

Sir.—In addition to the criticisms already 
made of Mr. Colin Clark’s ‘New Light on 
Population’, it should be pointed out that he 
was not quite fair to Malthus. 

Nassau Senior admitted, in his correspondence 
with Malthus during 1829 that when he began 
his Jectures on population at Oxford, in Easter 
term, 1828, he had been misled by the pre- 
vailing misconception of Malthus’ ‘ reasonings ’. 
Senior found that the disciples of Malthus were 


-saying this kind of thing: because additional 


numbers may bring poverty, they necessarily 
will do so. In consequence, the principle of 
population was made ‘ the favourite objection to 
every project for rendering the country more 
productive’. Senior therefore, in his lectures, 
stressed ‘ the benefits to be derived from increased 
production ’. Somewhat too nakedly, as he con- 
fessed to Malthus, he had put forward the pro- 
position that ‘food has a tendency to increase 
faster than population ’. He meant that although 
“man has no natural tendency’ to better his 
condition, yet, owing to ‘the intervention of 
reason’, any people would have ‘a desire to 
increase their subsistence . . . stronger than the 
desire which leads them to increase their 
numbers ’. 

Careful as Malthus was, in his reply to Senior, 
to restate his well-known argument that an 
increase of food promotes the well-being of the 
labouring classes only when it is followed up 
by the cultivation of ‘ prudential habits’, he 
could write as follows: 


It does not by any means follow from these 
principles that we should not use our utmost 
endeavours to make two ears of wheat grow 
where one grew before, or to improve our com- 
mercial code by freeing it from restraints. An 
increase of population is in itself a very decided 
advantage, if it be. not accompanied by an 
increased proportion of vice and misery. And 
_ the period during which the pressure of popula- 
tion is lightened, though it may not be of long 
duration, is a period of comparative ease, and 
ought by ro means to be thrown out of our 
consideration. It is further to be observed, that 
the experience of such a period may sometimes 
operate in giving to the labouring classes a taste 
for such a mode of living as will tend to increase 
their prudential ‘habits, 


Senior wrote back: ‘ Our controversy has ended, 
as I believe few controversies ever terminated 
before, in mutual agreement ’. 

Mr. Clark, I fear, has read too much neo- 
Malthusian propaganda into the teachings of 
Malthus.—Yours, etc., 


Leeds L. G. JOHNSON 


Greenland in the Modern World 


Sir,—Miss Findlay, in her talk on ‘ Greenland 
in the Modern World’ (as reported in THE 
LISTENER) says that since the war ‘the Faeroes 
have been created a Danish Amt (the equivalent 
of a French department)’. This is hardly 
correct. In 1816 the Faeroes lost their légting 
(local parliament) and became an amt of Den- 
mark and, though in 1852 this parliament was 
restored, the constitutional position of the islands 
was not materially changed (the parliament being 
simply an amtsrdd under the Danish amtmand 
(chief official in an amf) ). For nearly a century 
the Faeroes struggled to win a more independent 
position, until in 1948, they received home rule. 
The place of the amtmand was taken by a 
Danish Representative (rikisumbodsmadur) and 
the légting became the real legislative assembly 
for the islands. In addition the islanders have a 
flag of their own and in Norway and Sweden at 
least are regarded as a separate Scandinavian 
nation.—Yours, etc., 


St. Andrews, Fife JOHN DAVIDSON 


Anouilh and Pirandello 


Sir,—Mr. Frederick May (THE LISTENER, 
April 9) must not lay too many virtues-at the 
door of Pirandello. In spite of the present over- 
blown reputation of Anouilh, he has more talent 
and originality as a dramatist than might be 
gauged from the reference to ‘The Traveller 
Without Luggage’ as something that ‘begins 
quite promisingly as a minor essay in the 
pirandellian manner ’. 

As for the source of the play, I am inclined 
to think that Anouilh was directly indebted to 
an earlier French play, ‘ Siegfried ’ , written by 
Jean Giraudoux and produced in 1928. The 
central situation of ‘Siegfried’ involves an 
amnesic French soldier rescued from the battle- 
field by the Germans, brought up by them as 
German and, eventually elevated to the position 
ofa political saviour. Giraudoux’s intention was 
topical and related to the theme of French recon- 
ciliation with Germany. Anouilh’s treatment of 
amnesia involves him in unravelling one of those 
recurrent obsessional themes which lend a certain 
unity to his theatre: his sense of complicity with 
a lost and abject past.—Yours, etc., 


London, W.C.2 S. JoHN 
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Round the London Galleries 


By DAVID SYLVESTER 


HE exhibition called ‘Twentieth Century Form’ at the 

Whitechapel Art Gallery is intended ‘to provide a plain man’s 

guide to some aspects of modern art’ and ‘to show that 

certain clear-cut and stabilised forms of pictorial or sculptural 
expression have influenced architecture, and vice versa’. These. are 
laudable aims—we could do with more exhibitions with such a sense 
of purpose. But the second of them is far from being adequately realised. 
The trouble is that its fulfilment would require a systematic presenta- 
tion of comparative material, and 
would therefore entail getting hold 
of the most pertinent possible ex- 
amples of cubist and abstract paint- 
ing and sculpture. But a gallery 
with the resources of the White- 
chapel obviously cannot afford to 
import works from museums in 
America or private collections in 
Switzerland. So whilé, on the archi- 
tectural side, it can show us the 
finest and most characteristic works 
of Mies, Gropius, Le Corbusier and 
the rest through the medium of the 
photograph, in the domain of paint- 
ing and sculpture it provides no 
more than eight or ten items of 
comparable aptness and importance 
(notably the pictures by Mon- 
drian, Kandinsky, Feininger, 
Hélion, and de Staél) within the 
framework of what turns out to be, 
in both selection and, above all, 
in hanging, only another anthology. 
Perhaps photographs should have 
been used here too—to supplement 
originals, as they are ia the 
I.C.A.’s current show. 

Like every exhibition juxtaposing 
British and Continental paintings, 
that at Whitechapel draws attention 
to. the inability of most British 
artists in the cubist tradition to sus- 
tain throughout the canvas the 
idiom into which, in the process of 
constructing what Juan Gris called 
a ‘ flat, coloured architecture ’, they 
are transforming natural forms. 
One English painter who does pro- 
duce a consistent transformation, unblemished by passages of simplified 
naturalism, is Prunella Clough. Miss Clough’s very success in this direc- 
tion carries, however, a certain risk, in view of her iconography, which 
leads one to look round the Leicester Galleries for a board bearing the 
legend: ‘Danger! Men at Work’. The admirable consistency of her 
pictorial texture might well impose an undesirable sameness of 
character upon her lorry-drivers and their conveyances, her workmen 
and their machines. But Miss Clough skilfully steers clear of this— 
and not through forcing any vulgarly romantic antithesis between the 
idea of a man and the idea of a:machine, but simply through the 
sensitiveness of her observation. The ability to translate reality into 
a coherent flat :architecture without losing the specific feel of the 
subject is also to be found in some of the paintings of towns and 
villages by Maurice Johnson at the Kensington Art Gallery (Nos. 49, 
98562; 765-77). 

Robert Adams is among the small band of English artists whose 
design has a European conviction and tautness. His stringently geometric 
non-figurative collages at Gimpel’s are composed with an inevitability 


so startling that this alone suffices to give them, not only more vigour, - 


but also a more organic quality than William Gear’s compositions in 


Lorry and Oildrums, by Prunella Clough 


the next room, for all that these are biomorphic in idiom and super- 
ficially more lively. Adams’ sculptures, on the other hand, with the 
exception of “Triangular forms’, seem to me to lack the tension which 
gives his pictures their electrically austere beauty. 

The exhibitions mentioned thus far all, needless to say, confirm the 
commonplace that twentieth-century art. generally functions within the 
narrowest and most puritanical of limits. But it must be remembered 
that the second half of the nineteenth century already inclined to- 
wards a passionate limitation of 
purpose. The sole exception was 
Rodin, who not only ranks with 
Goya and Cézanne as one of the 
supreme artists of the century, but, 
with the possible exception of 
Géricault, is perhaps the only sculp- 
tor or painter since 1700 to reveal 
a genius as comprehensive as that 
of the great mastets of the Renais- 
sance and the Baroque. Even so 
microcosmic a selection of his work 
as that now being shown at Roland, 
Browse, and Delbanco’s testifies to 
his titanic stature. Maybe it can 
only hint at the marvellous breadth 
of his range, can do no more than 
imply the fluency, the unforced 
grandeur and sublimity, with which | 
he handled, on any scale he chose, 
the most portentous and exacting 
themes. But it can and does radiate 
the imaginative power that makes 
his every variation on the human 
body the concentrated expression ‘of 
a spiritual force or state of mind; 
it can and does reveal a familiarity 
with human action—a word meant 
to mean more than movement— 
that makes Degas’ dancers stodgy by 
comparison with the series shown 
here; it can and does confront us 
(in the ‘’Homme qui marche’, the 
‘Eve’, and one of the dancers, 
No. 21) with a sculptural. archi- 
tecture which the human body 
seems to have willed itself to 
become; and it can and does show 
us how, by qualifying a ‘ passionate 
fluidity ’ of form, such as Renoir found in Wagner, with a taut muscu- 
larity, Rodin could convey the extremes of ecstasy or doom without 
allowing the heat of passion to melt away reality. The introduction to 
the catalogue suggests that Rodin might be a fruitful example for the 
sculptor of today. Certainly, the time may be ripe again to try to 
recover ‘his grasp of movement, even in a resting body’ and ‘to 
make use of light as a constituent of the work’, but only within the 
wilfully restricted .erms of a Giacometti. To tackle, as Messrs. Roland, 
Browse, and Delbanco would have our sculptors do, Rodin’s ambitions 
in a larger sense, without the springboard of his very rare brand of 
genius, could only result in a repellent expressionism or even a 
sentimental pornography. 

Of the other shows, a smal! mixed bag at the Beaux-Arts should 
not be missed. It consists of three important Sickerts, an early Gwen 
John self-portrait, two Jack Smiths, and three of Bacon’s latest and 
finest heads. At the Redfern, besides a pleasant exhibition of Quizet, 
are two of the six panels executed by Boudin in 1869 as decorations 
for the Chateau de Bourdainville. The larger of-these is a ‘ Remise 
aux chevreuils’ painted in the manner of Courbet and, according to 
Aubry, after consultation with Courbet: it is a notable curiosity. 
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Winston Churchill—The Era and the 

Man. By Virginia Cowles. 

Hamish Hamilton. 18s. 
A GREAT MANY BOOKS about Mr. Churchill have 
been published in recent years; but none better 
than this exciting and readable account of his 
life by Miss Virginia Cowles. She shows sym- 
pathy and understanding in describing® the 
dramatic ‘conflicts and tensions in his tempes- 
tuous political career; and she brings out the 
magnanimity, generosity, and loyalty hidden 
behind that formidable exterior. Miss Cowles, 
as an American journalist, has a. distinguished 
career as a foreign correspondent behind her. 
While working in London she had the good 
fortune to become personally acquainted with 
Mr. Churchill and many of his colleagues and 
political opponents. But her undiscriminating 
use of his Christian name is to be regretted. 

Only four of the book’s twenty-three chapters 
deal with the greatest years in Mr. Churchill’s 
life, with the period that opened in 1939. We 
are told a great deal about Mr. Churchill’s 
earlier political career, and especially about his 
isolation in the decade that ended with. the 
second German war. In spite of the author’s 
obvious admiration for her subject we are left 
with the impression that his defeats were due, 
above all, to his devouring ambition and to 
his’ © monumental © self-confidence. These © are 
characteristics possessed by many politicians, 
successful and unsuccessful. In themselves, they 
would..not account for Mr. 
to endear himself to the party managers and to 
win the support of the electorate. It may well 
be that a statesman of Mr. Churchill’s, genius 
cannot flourish in the sort of parliamentary 
democracy that we now enjoy, except in times 
of great and palpable danger. Miss Cowles does 
not examine this problem and so ignores.a point 
of cardinal importance in Mr. Churchill's 
career. 

Miss Cowles is seconels, prejudiced against 


President Roosevelt. Her criticism of the part 


he played in the Big Three negotiations is harsh 
and, in‘ the present reviewer’s opinion, unfair 
and inaccurate. In the light of subsequent 


developments, there is no doubt that President’ 
Roosevelt made serious miscalculations at the 


Teheran and Yalta Conferences. But it was Mr. 
Churchill, and not President Roosevelt, who 
publicly declared in February 1945 that he knew 
‘of no.Government which stands by its obliga- 
tions, even in its own despite, more solidly than 
the Russian Soviet Government’. President 
Roosevelt apparently believed that the Bolshevik 
Revolution had destroyed Russian Imperialism. 
He was wrong. Mr. Churchill, and a great many 
others with him, apparently believed that the fire 
of Russian nationalism kindled during the war 
had destroyed the Revolution. It was on this 
assumption that were based the Anglo-Russian 
talks about south-eastern Europe. Mr. Churchill, 
too, was wrong, In all these miscalculations the 
two statesmen were often backed by the best 
possible advice. To single out President Roose- 
velt as the villain of the piece is to do Mr. 
Chutchill a disservice. 


Together We Wandered 
By C. J. Lambert. 
Chatto and Windus. 16s. 


Mr: C. J. Lambert is an inspired traveller whose 
records are more fantastic than fiction. He is 


‘also a writer whose power of entertainment 


never fails in the artifice of discovering just 


the fascinating truth in every incident. His 


Churchill’s failure © 


book is constructed as a series of anecdotes. 
The story darts, rather than wanders, from 
Japanese wrestling between giants, to a beach 
in the Philippines that walked away, from 
dawn bathing in New Zealand hot springs, to 
the islands of the Caribbean, to the trail of the 
Conquistadores, and east or west of Panama’ to 
the coast of ‘Brazil or the interior of Chile and 
the Andes mountains. But this summary cannot 
convey the quality of the work, the energetic 
humour and charm of the author, his pertina- 
cious curiosity, luck and skill, in searching out 
at Sao Paulo a poisonous snake-farm, or in 
being present in a prisoner-of-war camp during 
the first world war to witness a breath-taking 
attempt to escape from a high window by tele- 
graph wires. The vitality of the curio-hunter and 
world-explorer is in Mr. Lambert’s blood. His 
grandfather was the first to make a round-the- 
world cruise in a yacht equipped with electric 
light and-bathrooms, as early as 1880. He has 
already written about his life ona farm in Chile. 


' This book covers his whole life, and its main 


criteria are curiosity, rareness, and charm. As a 
child the author was térrified by a gorilla skeleton 
in his family hall, so-to placate it he used to kiss 
it on the cheek every night as he went to bed. 

‘The background to this intelligent globe- 
trotting, this collecting of bales of sponges: in 
Havana ‘to give as presents at home, is quite 
naturally - prosperous, and the prosperity has 
been put to good use in enabling the author to 
keep right. off the- beaten track of tourists 
throughout his voyages. He has a genuine pas- 
sion for extraordinary objects and remote 
customs which he communicates with zest. The 
only fault of the work is that the zest is occa-= 


‘sionally sentimental, but one is thankful not to 


feel that boredom was ever the stimulus-that sent 
him to sea. Apart from the celerity with which 
the stories are poured out like treasure, Mr. 
Lambert has the gift of a sharp, and when neces- 
sary, coarse, phrase. _ 


Between the Tides. By Philip Street. 
. University of London Press. 15s. 
British Wild Animals. , Illustrated. 

By H. Mortimer Batten. 

Odhams Press. 10s. 6d. 


“ The seashore is a naturalist’s paradise. Nowhere 
else in such a small area can he find so many 
animals of so many different types. Anyone 
interested’ in ‘animals can probably learn more 
about animal life during a fortnight’s holiday by 
the sea than during the rest of the year at home’. 
The author uses these very true words to intro- 
duce the subject of his book, which is intended 
primarily for: the young naturalist of all ages, 
in the hope that the rich variety of life on the 
seashore may. stimulate him to further. study. 

The book is written by a qualified biologist 
who understands his subject and who also under- 
stands how to make it interesting and intelligible 
to the reader who has no previous’ technical 
knowledge. ‘He succeeds very well, and covers his 
subject in sixteen chapters dealing with all the 
aspects of shore life from the common shore 
weeds, worms, barnacles, and crabs to sponges, 
star fish, sea anemones, and _ shore fishes. 
Anyone interested in natural history should 
take this book when visiting the seaside, for it 
will add enormously to his enjoyment and give 
a real understanding of the endless queer objects 
that present themselves on all sides to the obser- 
vant rambler on the seashore. The book is well 
illustrated with numerous clear photographs and 
text figures. 

Mortimer Batten has been photographing wild 


animals in Britain for the last forty years, and 


‘his British Wild Animals contains a generous 


selection of his interesting pictures. The most 
unusual are probably those of the wild cat in 
a free state—the author believes that they are 
the only ones in existence.‘ The text gives a very 
good popular account of several kinds of animals, 
and: avoids technicalities. It contains.a great 
number of anecdotes and personal reminiscences 
of the author that make it interesting and easy 
reading for anyone who wishes to learn some- 
thing of the more elusive animals of the country- 
side that are seldom seen by the casual observer. 


King George III and the Politicians 
By Richard Pares. Oxford. 21s. 


Professor Pares’ Ford Lectures, now published 
in book form, are concerned with the constitu- 
tional functions of the sovereign in the eighteenth 
century, the way in which these were exercised 
by George III, and the conflicts to which this 
gave rise. The subject is a controversial one, on 
which long-established doctrines have been chal- 
lenged by the findings of modern historians; 
indeed, if these findings are accepted, the history 
of the period will have to be completely 
re-written. From the historical point of view it 
is therefore of considerable interest that in this 
important work, which does for the English con- 
stitution in the eighteenth century what Bagehot 
did for it in the nineteenth, Professor Pares 
should have ranged himself decisively on the side 
of the moderns and drawn his political map of 
the reign on the Namier projection. 

Professor Pares’ main thesis may be sum- 
marised as follows. Modern constitutional 
monarchy depends largely on the working of the 
party system, which relieves the sovereign from 
the necessity of choosing his ministers and so 
takes the Crown out of politics. In the eighteenth 
century, however, the party system did not 
exist. Professor Pares estimates that about one- 
third of the members of the normal House of 
Commons belonged to one or other of the rival 
political factions, sometimes as many as four or 
five, which competed for office; that another 
third ‘did not belong to any party at all and 
could -not even be relied upon to be present’; 
and that the remainder ‘ habitually supported the 
Government of the day’, whatever it might be. 
As he says, a House of Commons so constituted 
“had not usually the means of designating 
ministers for itself’; it could not do so ‘ before 
the two-party system became its principle of 
organisation ’. Till then there was no alternative 
but to leave the choice of minister to the King, 

If this analysis is correct, and all the known 
facts go to support it, the whole story of 
George III’s attempt to subvert an imaginary 
system of responsible government falls to the 
ground. From a constitutional point of view, it 
becomes clear that there was no difference be- 
tween his reign and that of George II; or, as 
Professor Pares puts it, that the ‘ difference was 
not one of principle but of personality’, which 
amounts to the same thing. Incidentally Pro= 
fessor Pares, in his comparison of George II and 
George III, will appear to many people to 
exaggerate even this form of difference. 

On George III himself, the last sovereign to 
play a major part in our history, Professor Pares 
has some acute and interesting comments. In 
particular he draws attention to the remarkable 
transformation of the backward, lazy, ‘almost 
hysterically difiident’ youth of the Bute letters, 
into the energetic, self-confident, astute figure of 
later years; a transformation directly related to 
the equally striking contrast between the feeble 


’ and short-lived administrations of the ’sixties and 
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SECOND SIGHT: Its History and Origins by 
Lewis Spence is ‘‘a well documented, popular 
study of the whole subject.’’ John o'London’s. 

18s, 


HEALING FINGERS by Rev. P. Youlden-Johnson 
*.. . his formidable files now record some 
10,000 treatments.’’"—TOM DRIBERG, 

Reynolds News. 15s. 


BORDERLANDS OF SCIENCE by Alfred Still is 
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humanity has flirted—and which scientists 
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CYRIL CONNOLLY, Sunday Times. 20s. 
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the strong and stable administrations that suc- 


ceeded them. To quote Professor Pares: 
The youth revealed by his letters to Bute is so 
unlike the George III of the 1770s that I am 
tempted to describe his mature character as an 
artefact, deliberately created by a sense of duty in 
order to meet the needs of a cofstitutional 
monarchy. Perhaps his madness can best be 
explained as the breakdown of a too costly 
struggle to maintain this artificial character, 
Professor Pares is naturally led to discuss the 
origin of the two party system, that important 
constitutional innovation which imperceptibly 
“destroyed the more personal conception of con- 
stitutional monarchy and reduced it (though not 
so quickly as Bagehot supposed) to-the role of 
“encouraging, advising and warning”’. The 
process was so gradual that no one seems to have 
noticed. it till the system had become so estab- 
lished that it was assumed to have existed from 
time immemorial. Professor Pares. considers that 
it was not completed till 1841 and that one con- 
tributory factor was the growing importance of 
legislation in politics. In the eighteenth century, 
as he points out, ‘Cabinets existed to govern 
rather than to legislate and parties to sustain 
government rather than legislation ’. He suggests 
that the great spate of government legislation 
which began in 1831 must have strengthened the 
existing tendency to a two party system, ‘for it 
is not possible to carry a series of bills, however 
rudimentary, through all their stages of Parlia- 
ment, without a more continuous discipline than 
is required for passing judgment, from time to 
time, on isolated acts of executive government’. 

This illuminating survey of the eighteenth- 
century political system can be recommended 
alike to the specialist and to the general reader. 


Economic Essays. By R. F. Harrod. 
Macmillan. 18s. 


Harrod has written in 
recent years for two distinct markets. In the 
scientific journals, as in his treatises, he has for 
a generation addressed to his fellow economists a 
steady stream of theoretical studies in which 
his rare originality and logical subtlety have 
broken fresh ground and enriched the more 
established fields of speculation. In the popular 
press, Mr. Harrod has more recently tried his 
hand with increasing frequency in the different 
field of debating current questions of immediate 
policy. It is a field which often demands special 
capacities and experience in making shrewd 
empirical judgments, appraising quickly chang- 
ing data and psychological attitudes, as well 
as sensing the openings for, and likelihood of, 
complicated bargains of the horse-deal variety. 
It is only rarely that all the right capacities, and 
also an adequate opportunity for both the de- 
velopment of analytical power and the exercise 
of extensive empirical observation, are accorded 
to one and the same person. It is in the realm 
of theoretical speculation that Mr. Harrod’s high 
reputation has so far been most widely and 
surely established, and this volume of essays, 
two-thirds of the matter reprinted and the rest 
new, belongs wholly to this field. 

Mr. Harrod has assembled fifteen essays in the 
four sections of this book, and he prefaces them 
by an informative discussion of methodology, 
with special reference to the relation between 
theoretical analysis and empirical obzervation in 
realistic economic studies. There are first of all 
two memoranda submitted to the Royal Com- 
mission on Population and on Equal Pay. Then 
comes the largest group of eight essays on com- 
petition, monopoly, and profiteering, including 
three important new contributions. The third 
section is devoted to the dynamic: theory of 
growth, a subject which the author has for 
twenty years made very much his own, and it 
includes a new supplementary note. Finally, Mr. 
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Harrod reprints an article in which Professor 
Hayek’s position on individualism is submitted 
to ‘ exceptionally critical scrutiny ’. In these days 
of limited shelf-room, this collection from a 
variety of journals and other sources will have 
great convenience for the serious student. 

In a new essay entitled ‘ Theory of Imperfect 
Competition Revised’, Mr. Harrod includes a 
powerfully argued refutation of the widely held 
belief that imperfect competition gives rise to 
the creation of excess capacity, especially when 
new competitors are not excluded. One comment 
here must suffice. The validity of his argument 
in the cases he examines is not disturbed by the 
fact that it may not hold when imperfect com- 
petition in one field, e.g., manufacturing, pro- 
motes an increase in the number of operators 
in a quite separate field, such as small-scale 
retailing. Where the restrictive device takes the 
form of resale price maintenance, the conse- 
quential increase in the number of small-scale 
retail shops, each subject to indivisible selling 
costs, may result in surplus capacity due to the 
indivisibility. 

One further comment, concerning economic 
terminology. In his preface Mr. Harrod explains 
that, for a century after Adam Smith, economists 
set out their doctrines ‘in the King’s English, 
which does not always allow the finest degree of 
precision’. For the better avoidance of ambiguity, 
their successors had recourse to ‘mathematical 
language’, not all perhaps realising that the very 
process of sharpening analytical concepts might 
render them inapplicable to the real world. Sub- 
sequently Mr, Harrod and others have endea- 
voured to bring their more precise assumptions 
nearer to reality, a task which has not yet been 
successfully achieved. In the meantime, economic 
counsel is on occasion darker than ever. On page 
179, Mr. Harrod invites his readers to contem- 
plate ‘a downward-sloping short-period particu- 
lar downward demand curve’. Let us grant that 
the King’s English was an anachronism during 
the glorious Victorian era, but as a Coronation 


treat will not Mr. Harrod, an acknowledged. 


master of sensitive English prose, allow us to 
enjoy henceforward in his important contribu- 
tions just a little more of the Queen’s English? 


An Italian Visit 


By C. Day Lewis. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
There is much to admire in Mr. Day Lewis’ 
new book, On the not really auspicious theme 
of a short honeymoon in Italy, he has written 
a poem of diversity and interest, which escapes 
not only from the rather narrow and tortured 
mood of his later poetry but also from the more 
general barren anxieties of the’ post-war years. 
Quite a perceptible aura of the ‘thirties has 
returned to this verse: the first and last sections 
recall a MacNeicean eclogue; the deliberately 
virtuoso description of the flight Mr. Day Lewis’ 
own ‘A Time to Dance’; the ‘Letter from 
Rome’; the chatty but serious impressions found 
in such books as Letters from Iceland; and, 
indeed, one part of An Italian Visit is a typical 
*thirties jeu d’esprit—a set of most effective paro- 
dies of modern poets. 

Mr. Day Lewis’ talent for parody—on the 
whole reverent and not satirical—is revealing: 
in a sense his earlier reputation was gained on 
an imitation of Auden and his later on an 
imitation of “Hardy. His own voice speaks fre- 
quently in accents remote from: the modern tone 
—‘ poetically ’, sentimentally, rooted, it .almost 
seems, in some unpropitious period of nineteenth- 
century romanticism, Perhaps it is unfair to 
strip from .An Italian Visit the not quite adven- 
titious qualities which give it much of — its 
‘advanced’ air. Its lively contrasts, its interest 
in contemporary emotions, its knowledge of new 
poetic techniques, are, after all, part of its 
author’s conception. But the reader who is, per- 
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haps unconsciously, measuring it against For the 
Time Being, say, or even Mr. Graves’ last two 
collections, will find at its core a disconcerting 
weakness, a weakness mainly of language but 
also of imagery. 

This could be demonstrated only by a detailed 
examination, but it can be exemplified by a short 
list of phrases. ‘ All woman she was’, ‘a heart 
much bruised’, ‘humanity’s fretted heart 
strings’, ‘when the lily speaks for itself alone/ 
And the babe’s ephemeral laughter chimes with 
eternity "—this is language which must vitiate 
even poetry as sincere as Mr. Day Lewis’. So, 
too, there is a succession of images, untrue or 
superficial—images which do not represent an 
analogy really felt, and experience demanding 
communication—which relax the interest again 
and again: light like ‘ goldfinches in flight’; 
London from an airplane at night like ‘ uncut 
gems on a jeweller’s tray’, cypresses like ‘ foun- 
tains of wine-warm air’; grateful as ‘a sun- 
warmed stone’; clouds like ‘billowy suds’. 
Perhaps it is the consciousness of being just off 
target that causes Mr. Day Lewis to make 
so many clumsy invocations to the reader—‘ Oh, 
look at it! ’, ‘Listen! ’, ‘But see’, and so on. 

All this may seem an ungenerous way of 
regarding a poem which displays so much talent 
and feeling, and which is capable of giving a 
deal of pleasure. But it is important to keep a 
perspective: An Italian Visit is not in the same 
street as the best poems of Mr. Day Lewis’ 
contemporaries with similar reputations. 


Documents on British Foreign Policy 
1919-1939. Edited by E. L. Woodward 
and Rohan Butler. First series. Vol. TV. 
H.M.S.O. £3. 15s. 

In the preface to each volume of this collec- 
tion of British foreign policy documents the 
editors have stated that their work has been con- 
ducted under conditions ‘of complete access to 
all Foreign Office documents and corresponding 
freedom in their selection and arrangement’. 
Internal evidence fully supports their claim, for 
so remarkable, and in many ways so damning, a 
revelation of the springs of policy as is afforded 
by these documents so soon after the events to 
which they refer has never been permitted by any 
government in history. The interest of the collec- 
tion grows with each successive volume, and, 
remarkably enough, this fourth volume in the 
first series, together with its predecessor, have 
greater fascination even than the third series 
dealing with Munich and the crisis immediately 
preceding the second world war. 

In part this is because the policies here 
delineated are less generally familiar than those 
of Munich, but partly it is certainly due to the 
present inclusion of a number of official and 
ministerial minutes on memoranda and _ tele- 
grams. Document 338, for example, consists 
almost entirely of minutes on a despatch from 
Paris retailing unofficial suggestions that the 
French might prove less intransigent over Syria 
if the British lessened their interest in Tangier; 
and the. comments, ranging from _ tentative 
approval by a junior official, through moral con- 
demnation by an assistant secretary, to in- 
dignant and categorical rejection by Curzon on 
grounds of interest and general irritation at 
French policy, reveal more about the influences 
on Anglo-French relations and on the making 
of British policy than 100 pages of docu- 
ments. The footnoting in this volume is excel- 
lent, and the only technical question that arises, 
other than those previously noticed in these 
columns, is whether a volume so large (1,278 
pages), so heavy, and so costly might not better 
have been divided. In that case documents on 
one only of the major subjects here treated 
might have been included and possibly they 
might have been carried further than the first 
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London conference in February 1920, a date 
which seems to make rather an awkward break, 
atleast in the light of the material published so 
far. But no firm judgment on the appropriateness 
or otherwise of the division can be made until 
succeeding volumes are in our hands. 

The five chapters of this volume deal with the 

question of the Adriatic to December 1919, with 
policy in regard to Syria and Palestine and to 
the Turkish settlement to February 1920, with 
Anglo-French negotiations about oil also to 
February 1920, and with Anglo-Persian relations 
to December 1919. The volume contains a 
wealth of invaluable material, particularly with 
reference to Syria and Palestine and to the 
- Turkish settlement, with which more than two- 
thirds of the documents are concerned. The 
papers describing the negotiations with Feisal, 
the representative of the Arabs, produce in the 
reader something of the same sense of discomfort 
as those in the third series dealing with the 
erosion of Czechoslovakia. In a long letter of 
masterly tight-rope walking on October 18 
Lloyd George successfully demonstrated that 
there was no incompatibility between the letter 
of the Sykes-Picot Agreement with France and 
the engagements to the Arabs contained in the 
McMahon Correspondence. The trouble arose 
from the different interpretations placed on the 
spirit of those agreements in Paris and the 
Hedjaz respectively. The spectacle of Lloyd 
George manoeuvring between the two parties, 
and the casuistry of some of Curzon’s more 
argumentative papers, make an unedifying con- 
trast with Feisal’s high-minded pleading of his 
“people’s cause, and even with the frank im- 
perialism of the French, naked indeed but 
unashamed. { 

Balfour’s comment about policy in Palestine 
( . . . the Powers have made no statement of 
fact which is not admittedly wrong, and no 
declaration of policy which, at least in the letter, 
they have not always intended to violate’) may 
not, it is true, properly be applied to the conduct 
of the Syrian question as a whole, but these 
papers go far to explain the difficult relations of 
Britain and France with the Arabs since their 
successful alliance against the Ottoman Turk in 
the first world war. The Arabs were compelled 
to accept British and French prot2ction under 
League of Nations mandates; a small Persian 
governing coterie made an arrangement with 
London which involved, for its duration, British 
tutelage; but Mustapha Kemal struck off the 
Allied shackles imposed on the Ottomans after 
their defeat in 1918 and forced the Allies to 
recognise a new, independent, nationalist 
Turkey. It is with this Turkey alone among 
Middle Eastern countries that the west’s rela- 
tions are now founded on mutual confidence, 
and this fact the influence of geography and 
economics will not suffice to explain. 


‘The Hittites. By O. R. Gurney. 
_ Penguin Books. 3s. 6d. 


' For many who have heard of the Hittites, few 
could: say more than that they were an ancient 
Asiatic people mentioned in the Old Testament. 
This little book, written by our leading authority 
on the. subject, can therefore fill a. gap in our 


knowledge of the past, and it is one that is worth ~ 


filling, for Hittite achievement, in itself brilliant, 
occurs at a stage which falls midway between 
the old Oriental civilisations of Mesopotamia 
and the new way of life which came with the 
Greeks. 


The Hittites grew up in the middle of Asia. 


Minor and for five hundred years between 1700 
and 1200 B.c. ruled from the city of Hattusas. 
Thereafter they were driven out of their old 
home by the Phrygians and the ‘Peoples of 
the Sea” and settled in the strong cities of 
northern- Syria where they were finally extin- 


-reassured by the fact that its 


guished politically by the Assyrians shortly 
before 700 3.c. During the period of their 
empire they had exerted a stable influence in 
a part of western Asia where centrifugal forces 
were constantly at’ work to the detriment of 
security and of trade. Hittite kings and nobles, 
“an exclusive caste superimposed on _ the 
indigenous population of the country ’ succeeded 
in creating a state within which was incorporated 
many once independent townships, each governed 
by a body of Elders. The language of these 
rulers belonged to the Indo-European group: 
in structure and in vocabulary it is often closely 
related to Greek and to Latin, while some words 
such as watar, water, have become our own. 

Excavations in Hattusas have revealed inscrip- 
tions in no less than eight ancient languages. 
The measure of political, economic, and military 
unity imposed by the Hittite state on the polyglot 
peoples of Asia Minor and Syria was therefore 
only attained by tolerance for the many different 
strains of culture within the Empire. State 
religion recognised a group of great national 
divinities amongst whom the ‘ Weather-god ’ and 
his wife were dominant; but within the pantheon 
there were local divinities by the hundred often 
admitted from far distant centres. The power 
of a ‘Mother’ goddess was sometimes reflected 
in that of the Hittite Queen who on occasion 
was a force to be reckoned with in the realm. 
There is much in the religion and in the mytho- 
logy which can be attributed to the Hurrians, 
a people with a strange language who seem to 
have anticipated Greek notions about the genea- 
logy of Zeus, the ‘stone’ at Delphi, and the 
story of Atlas. & 

The Hittite genius for organisation is perhaps 
best demonstrated in the ‘Laws’ which covered 
a wide variety of subjects and dealt not only 
with criminal offences such as murder, theft, 
sexual aberration, but also with sorcery, the 
pricing of commodities, and provisions in case 
of famine. The law took account of intention 
and distinguished between premeditated and un- 
premeditated action. Evidence of a preoccupa- 
tion with ethics, of political conscience, apprecia- 
tion for the quality of mercy, imply a conscious 
step forward in the Hittite contribution to 
civilisation. 

There are many human touches: an interest 
in bee-keeping; reflections on how a master may 
treat a servant; complaints about divine injustice; 
a ‘sporting’ declaration of war; an enraged and 
precipitate god putting his right foot in a left 
boot: all these are in the Hittite manner. Already 
in the literature we may observe signs of a break 
with the more rigid formality of ancient Mesopo- 
tamian styles, a greater freedom of narrative 
which sometimes looks like a foretaste of Homer. 

Dr. Gurney has not neglected to describe the 
monumental Hittite architecture or the splendid 
carvings of a ‘rupestrian art for which there are 
many well-chosen illustrations. In this book the 
reader will find a combination of sound learning 
with exceptional clarity of expression. This 
excursion into the Hittite world can but enlarge 
our understanding of a past which time and 
again has a close bearing on the present. 


One of Our Submarines. By Edward 
Young. Hart-Davis. 18s. 


This is an account of what it is like to go to 
war in a submarine. The reader who feels that 
it can hold little for him because he knows 
absolutely nothing about submarines may be 
author—an 
*unmechanical’ publisher—knew nothing about 
them either when he volunteered for them in 
April 1940. About six weeks later he went inside 
one for the first time, five months after that he 
was depth-charged on his first patrol off the 
Dutch coast, and before the end of the next two 
years he had patrolled the Arctic and the Medi- 
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terranean and escaped (after being sunk in a 
collision) from the bottom of the-North Sea. 
Less than three years after volunteering he was 
in command of his own submarine and he ended 
the war as ‘one of our greatest submarine cap- 
tains ’, to quote the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Home Fleet who writes a foreword to this book. 

It is the fact that Commander Young was not 
a professional submariner that makes his book so 
vivid to the man in the armchair. The successes 
and disappointments are yours. The surprises— 
the target that turned out to be an island, the 
time Storm submerged with two men still on 
the casing—surprise you too, and there is no 
knowing what astonishing or desperate problem 
you may have to deal with as you leap to the 
next page. ; 

Commander Young has written his account 


' straightforwardly and wunambitiously. Photo- 


graphs and thumbnail sketches of members of 
the crew supply most of the personal element. 
His aim has been, on the whole, to tell the 
reader what happened so that he can feel for 
himself what it was like, rather than to try too 
hard to explain what it was like. In this method, 
monotonous passages in the experience—the 
routine of training and patrolling—tend to make 
monotonous reading. But between .anticipation 
of excitement and excitement itself there was 
very little monotony in Commander Young’s war. 


The State the Enemy 

By Sir Ernest Benn. Benn. 12s. 6d. 
Like the solar system, the grand design of 
British politics is sometimes enlivened by chance 
visitors from outer space. These make no impres- 
sion on the main planetary masses of official 
Conservative and Labour thinking, but are 
highly entertaining for all that. One of them is 
Benn’s Comet—a fiery particle with an unknown 
orbit which emits a wild bluish glare as it 
plunges into and out of the system. By turns 
‘plain business man’, Benthamite Liberal, and 
‘old Tory’, Sir Ernest hates ‘the state’ with 
a fervour that might seem excessive in the 
Carlton Club as at Transport House. (After all, 
the Carlton Club has no traditional objection to 
“the state’, provided only it is understood that 
Vétat, c'est moi.) 

In this latest diatribe, he makes no weak 
pretence of impartiality; Government depart- 
ments, he says, have plenty of public relations 
officers ‘to “sell” state activities to an un- 
informed public’. His object is to lay on the 
thwacks, and thick and fast they fall: on the 
‘planners’ (Gambia eggs); the Central Office 
of Information (the ‘Planners’ Advertising 
Agency’); state incompetence in business; the 
rise in crime (500.000 convictions in 1948 
against 20,000 in 1840); State debasement of 
the currency, and so on. A typical illustration 
is his contrast between the Exhibitions of 1851 
and 1951. ‘In Hyde Park the individual manu- 
facturers bought space in which to display their 
snew patterns, designs and inventions. .. . On the 
South Bank . . . the visitor was confronted with 
chosen samples selected and arranged by hole-in- 
the-corner councils, who together constituted a 
sort of T.U.C. of thought, art and endeavour’. 

It is tempting to dismiss Sir Ernest as a 
‘reactionary ’, or, more tolerantly, as an eccen- 
tric. But if the ‘reaction’ is from a precipice, 
and if the official and accepted ‘centre’ is off 
centre, what then? It is impossible to be 
neutral, impartial and ‘ objective’ about Benn’s 
point of view. Politics today are polarised round 
One proposition: less or more State interven- 
tion? On this point every one must declare his 
stand, even if it is only by putting a cross on 
paper every few years. Here, presented through 
the eyes of an angry Victorian business man, is 
an extreme statement from one side about our 
neo-Elizabethan dilemmas. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors " 


TELEVISION 


Problems of the Documentary 


TELEVISION MOST FULLY JUSTIFIES itself when 
it is busy with the actual and immediate, catch- 
ing the glinting surface of life as it is lived, 
now. When it turns inward, in search of a 
mystique, it loses validity and force. The an- 
nouncement that a documentary film specialist 
is being put in charge of the factual programmes 
rouses interesting doubts. If his experience is to 
be concentrated on the film side of television he 
may be expected to render useful service in a 
department to which B.B.C. television is indebted 
for much of its public appeal. Some docu- 
mentary film glossiness there would not be out 
of place. 

I particularly commend the film biographies 
of famous people as a first charge on his 
astuteness. They have never seemed to me to be 
quite good enough. If his authority covers the 
whole province of documentary television then 
speculation is sure to be provoked. In its heyday 
of beards and corduroys the docu- 
mentary film movement was mushy 
with stuff about the ‘ creative treat- 
ment of actuality’ and what not. It 
managed to do some good things, 
creditable to this country, in spite 
of those pretensions. Television’s 
present deficiency is in ideas for 
programmes rather than in _ tech- 
niques for presenting them. 

One of its most experienced and 
reliable producers, S. E. Reynolds, 
practically dispenses with what is 
usually meant by technique. He 
casts his subjects on to our screens 
with a minimum of camera enter- 
prise and cost. On this meagre basis of opera- 
tion he mounts two programmes a_ week, 
‘Leisure and Pleasure’ and ‘ About the Home’. 
Without fad or fuss he has made a more real 
contribution to the success of documentary 
television than many producers with elaborate 
imaginations. For some years his programmes 


‘Leisure and Pleasure’: Jeanne Heal showing some 
period necklaces 


have been going out 
to their limited after- 
noon audiences with 
the stolid sincerity 
and unaffectedness of 
a country newspaper 
which occasionally 
boasts a ‘ scoop’. This 
producer discovered 
Jeanne Heal. No other 
television producer 
has shown himself less 
susceptible to the 
temptation of impos- 
ing patterns on his 
material. It is here that the documentary film 
producer new to television may be compelled 
to make adjustments in his outlook. His con- 
vention has been to impose patterns on his 
material to a point at which the edge is 
often taken off the actuality which he strives 
to present. Television had better not traf- 
fic with  self-consciousness of that kind. 


From ‘ Home Town: Swansea ’—Dylan Thomas (left) and Vernon Watkins 
Photographs: John Cura 


Thinking back over the factual programmes 
of the last two weeks it is not easy to see what 
a documentary film expert could do by way of 
making them more compelling td the attention 
of us viewers. ‘Home Town: Swansea’ 
appeared to be the work of entirely competent 
hands. Introducing Dylan Thomas, the poet, 


As seen on the television screen: two paintings by Van, Gogh, shown in a film 
commemorating the centenary of the artist’s birth 


was its chief pleasure for me, as doubtless for 
many others. He represented the surprise 
element implicit in television at its best, the 
feeling that you never know who you are going 
to meet round the next corner. Joan Gilbert’s 
interview with the three explorers, Brian 
Fawcett, John Brown, and Sebastian Snow, 
scored for the same reason. ‘London Town’ 
for once had a clear brief, tracing 
the route of the Coronation pro- 
cession, the best programme so far 
in an uneven series; again, what 
could a documentary film intelli- 
gence do to improve its method of 
imparting information as entertain- 
ment? The question mark rises 
with equal boldness when we recall 
the programme entitled ‘ Your 
Dog’, in which some of England’s 
dog idolaters replied, by demonstra- 
tion, to the growing volume of pro- 
test about dogs being allowed in 
the streets. 

It happened that documentary 
film figured prominently in the fortnight’s pro- 
grammes. The one put on for the Van Gogh 
birth centenary consisted of an array of that 
artist’s canvases shown to a speech accompani- 
ment emphasising the individuality of his 
vision. Although deprived of colour, we were 
given an adequate idea of the range and 


“Your: Dog’: during a canine parade designed to show what training can do for dogs of ail kinds, 
Macdonald Daly (second from right) discussed the problem of the unruly dog - 
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intensity of his powers, though the thought 


obtruded that television might have tried to be 
something more on this’ occasion than a 
memory-jogging medium. We would have 
welcomed a talk by a connoisseur or critic, 
illustrated by extracts from the film. ‘North 
Sea’, made in pre-war years by the G:P.O. Film 
Unit, showed the use to which television can 
put film documentary and, at the same time, its 
limitations as a source of inspiration for tele- 
vision producers. Many viewers no doubt shared 
with me the enjoyment of seeing the gay little 
Swedish film about gipsies dancing. 

“Historic Houses’ of England’, the film series 
produced specially for televising, shows again 
that documentary film has something to give 
television but nothing to teach it. The pictures 
of these marvellous properties are often fascin- 
ating. McDonald Hobley’s commentaries are 
well spoken but the tone in which they are 
written is too solemn. Sermons in stone, if you 
like; why sermons with stone? 

Impartiality in religion, as in politics, being 
the B.B.C. policy, it seemed to me that at Easter 
there was some deviation from that ideal. 
Picturesque Roman Catholic ceremonies in the 
newsreel; the beautifully mimed Roman Catholic 


film ‘Behold The Man’; another film, Hoghton ~ 


Tower, Lancashire, fading out on a note of 
rejoicing that ‘ the old faith’ has returned there; 
the dramatic and moving ritual of the Easter 
Vigil from the Roman Catholic Cathedral at 
Clifton, Bristol; the talk by the Roman Catho- 
lic Bishop of New York—a foreign viewer 
might have wondered whether England had 
yesigned her Protestant tradition.’ 
REGINALD POUND 


BROADCAST DRAMA 
Swedish Drill 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND; Alice-Blue Gown: it 
is a name disarmingly innocent. But Alice in 
“The Dance of Death’ (Third) is Strindberg- 
ian; she lived on a Swedish island known as 
‘Little Hell’, and she was acted on Sunday 
by Beatrix Lehmann, a specialist in theatrical 
acid-tossing. This woman (‘I love revenge’) is 
monstrous; Strindberg has matched her with a 
husband of comparable venom. He is a Captain 
of Artillery—it is a sad fate to be born into a 
Strindberg play as a Captain—and he and Alice 
are locked together, bound by their hate, in a 
dance of death that lasts for more than twenty- 
five years. In radio performance, the ‘ eternity’ 
version—both parts of a drama very seldom 
given in full—took two hours and a quarter 
and seemed to last much less: a compliment 
indeed, for Strindberg can be the harshest, most 
exacting of companions. Here he lectures once 
more on married life which, in the phrase of 
another play, ‘is like being in a slaughter- 
house”. 
The woman wins, as she must; but we cannot 
find sympathy for the intolerable Captain. 
Michael Hordern acted him superbly on 
Sunday; nothing could have béen better than 
the bumptiously mocking, edge-of-the-spring- 
board voice he used in the man’s moments of 
gloating triumph. Miss Lehmann’s cold-chisel 
malignity, and the bewilderment of Kurt (Cyril 
Luckham) as the other main figure in this rough 
island story, stay with one from a night of 
intense strain. Donald McWhinnie’s direction 
and the suppleness of a fresh version of the 
text (by Max Faber) were each important. At 
random, instead of the former ‘I shall not 
take part in any partisan squabbles’, Mr. 
Faber has simply ‘I’m not taking sides’. ‘ Ties 
of kinship’ becomes ‘family ties’. ‘You have 
been blackguarding me’ turns to the more 
idiomatic ‘You’ve been’ telling tales out of 
school’, and so on. The revision has sharpened 
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the play. We need not seek for paraphrases; the 
mind ‘is not deflected. And how wise to let 
us hear both parts! The first part wavers to 
an unsatisfying compromise. In Part Two 
Strindberg takes the dance to its true, unspar- 
ing end. 

Eden Phillpotts after Strindberg is like one of 
the gentler ciders after vitriol. In ‘Quoth the 
Raven’ (Home), we looked at the Devon of a 
century ago, or about a decade before the en- 
deared dramatist was born. The oddest things 
happen in this garden of Eden: it is ruled 
by an old ‘ wise woman’ called Charity Crymes, 
who copes with most of the problems of her 
village, and chats to a pet raven. She is cer- 
tainly ‘ wonderful gifted’; guiding everything to 
an appropriate haven, she gets a hundred 


sovereigns. Two lovers go off to a honeymoon , 


in Plymouth, a place ‘ full of wonders on land 
and water’. This is the sort of comedy Phill- 
potts has liked to write in Jater days; and 
Charity, with her raven ‘Gunner’, is the kind 
of part Nancy Price likes to act. And if any 
dramatist offers another part for a raven, we 
shall realise that Bryan Powley is at hand to 
croak it. 

That luckless Mrs. Baines of ‘The Fallen 
Idol’ (Home) is not a nice woman, though 
hardly in the Alice school. Sonia Dresdel’s 
searching voice found her at once. But no one 
had much trouble; the parts were clearly 
defined in this radio version of a film script 
that ends with an innocent query, ‘Had a 
good week-end?’ Mervyn Johns. (butler) and 
Richard Brooke (child) were, plausibly, idol and 
idolator. The play—except for a haziness when 
Mrs. Baines fell—generally lost nothing of the 
drama and the irony of a competent narrative. 

We went to the Zoo during ‘The Fallen 
Idol’, and also during ‘Ted and Kitty’s Easter 
Outing’ (Home) on Easter Monday. This struck 
me as avery damp Bank Holiday—Awful 
Children pall—but Ted Ray recovered himself 
in ‘ Ray’s a Laugh’ (Home) later in the week: 
a programme that was not for violinists. It is 
true that the script-writers will suddenly look 
one straight in the eye, or ear, and whip off 
such an exchange as this: ‘It might be Sir 
John Barbirolli at the door ’.—‘ Ask him what 
the Hallé he’s doing there’. Happily, there are 
livelier things; the equable Mr. Ray can recon- 
cile us to a good deal. 

J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
Talks and Talkers 


NEITHER THE TALKS DEPARTMENT nor our most 
expert psychologists could, I believe, explain how 
it comes about that this critic (meaning, me), as 
he ransacks the Radio Times for his. prey, is 
hard put to it, some weeks, to flush a mere 
brace or two of talks while in other weeks the 
game is so plentiful that his larder overflows. 
Last week was one’ of these. The unknown 
agencies—literary agencies no doubt—who con- 
trol these things were so recklessly lavish that, 
day after day, talks pressed together and, over- 
lapping, rose and took the air almost before I 


_could clap ears on them. Nor did this cause any 


diminution of discussions. And-as I listened to 
talker after talker I realised more acutely than 
ever the enormous gulf, from the listener’s point 
of view, which separates the first-rate broadcaster 
from the so-so and the so-so from the bad. First- 
rate broadcasting can get away with almost 
anything, though it is generally true that the 
first-rate talker has qualities as such which ensure 
that he will produce at least a tolerable script, 
whereas the bad talker, plunged in a melancholy 
and monotonous soliloquy, will wreck the script 
he has written with an angel’s pen. The good 
talker is keenly aware of his absent audience and 
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urgently desires to communicate with it; but 
another of his qualities is a matter of sheer good 
Juck—he has a voice to which the microphone is 
kind. Every word he utters is faithfully registered 
and transmitted by that highly temperamental 
contraption. 

Arthur Calder-Marshall is the fortunate pos- 
sessor of all these giffs and he is, besides, a 
novelist and a very good writer which, gentle 
reader, means much more than that he writes 
well. Consequently nothing could have been more 
delightful to listen to than his talk on his great- 
grandfather, ‘The Man Beneath the Whiskers’, 
with its savoury blend of comicality and pathos. 

Edgar Lustgarten, who has begun a new series 
of studies in crime on the Light Programme, led 
off with the case of the once notorious Crippen. 
He, too, is a highly efficient broadcaster and if, 
as I supposed, the voices of Mrs. Crippen, 
Crippen, and the eminent barrister who was 
prosecuting counsel were all the voice of Mr. 
Lustgarten himself, then he is a highly efficient 
actor into the bargain. It was, as all such cases 
must be, an engrossing story. No doubt he 
intended, in his impersonation of Crippen, to 
arouse our pity for the wretched little man, but 
whether he also intended to present prosecuting 
counsel as quite such a bloodthirsty ruffian I 
am not so sure. 

In a talk on “Psychology and Religion’ there 
is no place for the liveliness of Mr. Calder- 
Marshall or the skilful histrionics of Mr. 
Lustgarten. R. J. Z. Werblowsky is a quiet talker, 
sO quiet that he demands of his listeners’ ears 
an alertness which soon becomes exhausting, but 
his talk was of such extraordinary interest and so 
well written that I would willingly undergo 
another such ordeal to hear him develop his 
subject further. 

My dwindling column leaves me without 
space to do justice to Count Benckendorff’s 
‘Return to Sosnofka’, a beautifully told remi- 
niscence of his brief and final visit, after the 
Russian Revolution, to his ancestral home when 
he was demobilised from the Russian Navy in 
1917; or to an excellent talk by Alan Pryce- 
Jones on ‘ The Cult of Evil’ in such writers as 
Sade, Sartre, Jean Genet, Graham Greene, and 
Julien Green. Even so I have touched on less 
than half of the outburst of talk, almost all of 
it talk of a high quality, which filled the air 
last week. 

MaArTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 


Two Singers 


My FIRST DUTY THIS WEEK is to correct a mis- 
take and offer my deep apologies to two singers 
whom I confused in my last article. Having 
missed the announcement before the second per- 
formance of Verdi’s ‘Requiem’, I was unaware 
that Joan Hammond had taken the place of the 
soprano who sang at the first performance. 
Ought I to have spotted the change? I suppose I 
ought, and in restrospect it is possible to discern 
some differences which should have put me on 
my guard. These differences which were for the 
better I attributed either to the singer having 
benefited by the experience of the first’ perform- 
ance or to the difference between a broadcast 
from a concert hall and a studio. I can only 
offer to Miss Hammond, an experienced artist 
of international r2putation, whose singing of 
Verdi I have often had occasion to admire, my 
sincere apologies for having failed to give her 
credit for an excellent performance. The fact 
that she fitted so well into the ensemble of a 
carefully prepared performance as not to attract 
attention to a last-minute change of cast, is, 
perhaps, the highest compliment that could be 
paid to her fine artistry. 

There are plenty of these traps for the un- 
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Shares that do 
not depreciate 


es 


Sealing electron gun 
assemblies into 
cathode ray tubes 


<q SUBSCRIPTION SHARES 


For small sums of §/- and upwards at any time. 


INCOME 
TAX PAID 


On reaching £25 a paid-up share is issued and 


the subscription share is kept open for further 


25h 


investments. 


PAID-UP SHARES > 
Paid-up Shares are issued in multiples of £25. 
The Lambeth Building Society’s shares bought at 
their face value are repaid at their face value. They 
are not subject to any fluctuation whatsoever. 


In addition there are the following advantages. INCOME 
® No stamp duty, commission or other charges. 
® Income Tax paid by the Society. TAX PAID 


® Security of 100 years standing. 
@® Prompt and easy withdrawal. 


These shares give a return equivalent to £5.14.3d. per cent., and £4.15.3d. 
per cent. respectively, subject to Income Tax at 9/6d. in the £. 


The Secretary will be pleased to send you full particulars : 


LL A Assets exceed 
0) £5;,080,000 
' Reserves exceed 


BU UED-IN Gas 00 LET Vor 


Dept. WA 112 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD 
LONDON, S.E.1. TELEPHONE: WATERLOO 5478 


PROGRESS IN ELECTRONICS 


EFORE the advent of television as a home entertainment 
for the millions, an electronic device known as a cathode 


6 : ‘ 
I am continuously seeing 


your advertisements of Lotus Veldtschoen, but none of them 


ray tube found limited applications in scientific measuring have much to write home about. I have had my pair for 30 
instruments. Today, this device is the heart of every television years—at first for golf and shooting, now for everyday use.” 
receiver, and it is being mass-produced to remarkably high 

standards of performance and reliability. Ua 22 


In the operation of the cathode ray tube in a television 
receiver, a beam of electrons, modulated by the signals received 
from the transmitter, impinges on a luminescent screen. The 
scanning action of the electron beam reconstructs the trans- 
mitted picture, while the varying intensity of the beam pro- 
vides the light and shade. 

In direct-viewing receivers the picture is seen on the actual 
face of the tube. In projection receivers a picture of high 
brilliance, produced on the face of a tiny cathode ray tube, is 
magnified, and is then projected on to a viewing screen. 

The manufacture of cathode ray tubes is a major activity of 
the Mullard organisation, and hundreds of thousands are pro- 
duced annually for the British radio and television industry. 


ullar aieny 
ae LOTUS Veldtschoen 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 The only all-leather shoe 
oe starroro . GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 


wary; and, like old blind Isaac, I might have 
been caught out again last Saturday when Elisa- 
beth Schwarzkopf sang three of Strauss’ ‘ Last 
Songs’ in place of Kirsten Flagstad. Owing to 
one of those domestic interruptions which can- 
not be avoided, I missed the preliminary 
announcement, but here it was obvious at once 
that the voice was not the voice of Kirsten 
Flagstad. I hasten to add that Miss Schwarz- 
kopf sang most beautifully and with a moving 
expressiveness. I have never heard her give a 
better performance, her warm and lovely tone 
flowing freely over the long phrases with never 
a sign of breathiness or lost control. My only 
complaint is that the first of the four songs was 
omitted. We certainly could not have had too 
much of this good thing. 

Two new works by Bloch, rather arbitrarily 
linked together by the composer, received their 


_PHE ETS TEN ER 


first performance at this concert under Sir 


Malcolm Sargent’s direction. The first, a Con- 
certo Grosso for strings, began in a promising 
fashion, but on a first hearing seemed to lapse 
into inconsequence. The symphony for. full 
orchestra sounded even more patchy. Two other 


_Swiss novelties played at Paul Sacher’s concert, 


namely a gloomy ‘ Monopartita’ by Honegger 
and a’ wind concertante by Frank Martin, sank 
into insignificance beside the fine, virile perform- 
ance of MHaydn’s last Paris Symphony in 
A major. 

The Third Programme filled one more gap in 
our operatic experience with the first perform- 
ance in this country of Pizzetti’s ‘Debora e 
Jaele’, a work highly esteemed when it was new 
just thirty years ago. It marked a reaction against 
the lush melodiousness of Puccini and a return 
to the first principles of opera, as understood 
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by Monteverdi who was then being rediscovered 
in Italy. It is an attempt to present the drama 
through music, but Pizzetti’s faithful declama- 
tion of his text too seldom rises to the clinching 
musical phrase which can by its intense expres- 
siveness lift the hearer suddenly on to a higher 
plane of emotional experience. And the text, the 
composer’s own, seemed to me too cluttered up 
with reasonable explanations, incidents designed 
to give colour to the scene, and above all, 
sensuous and sadistic touches derived from 
Gabriele d’Annunzio. A work which is not quite 
first rate, cannot undergo a severer test than a 
first hearing just a generation after its creation, 
and, despite an excellent performance by all con- 
cerned, this tragedy, whose main characters are 
neither amiable nor particularly interesting, 
seemed a lot too long and rather old-fashioned. 
DYNELEY HUSSEY 


_ Willem Pijper, Composer and Teacher 


By SCOTT GODDARD 


Pijper’s Fourth Quartet is to be broadcast at 6.55 p.m. on Monday, April 20 (Third) 


ILLEM PIJPER died in 1947. He 
was in the early fifties. Of the 
Dutch composers of his generation 
he had become the most important, 
a man who both as composer and teacher was 
acknowledged even among the more conserva- 
tive-minded musicians of his country to be an 
outstanding figure. Certainly. to the outsider, 
viewing contemporary Dutch music from his 
own side of the frontier, Pijper was by far the 
most interesting creative musician Holland had 
produced since the death of Alphons Diepen- 
brock in 1921. Then Diepenbrock was rising 
sixty, Pijper twenty-seven. The succession was 
his. He did greatly by it. His place in Dutch 
musical history is high: his position there as 
one of the most impressive creative musicians of 
his time is secure. a 
The position of a twentieth-century creative 
musician in Holland has been like that of a 
sapling exposed to every gale that blows. These 
winds coming from other lands and bringing 
with them strong draughts of other cultures have 
stormed through Dutch music periodically and 
left only the strongest standing. Holland has 
always received ideas from other parts of the 
world with a kind of shrewd interest which 
some have mistaken for suspicion and others, 
equally mistakenly, for admiration. In reality 
they, the great commercial people that they are, 
have merely been watching and waiting to see 
what among these new-ideas from abroad were 
to their purpose. They have perfected their own 
water-tight system of exchange. Was it the 
Dutch or the Quakers who first gave the advice 


“Get; get/honestly; but get’?. Now that works” 


well in commerce. In art, in music especially, it 
is otherwise, since no amount of getting, how- 
ever honest, can ensure the production of a work 
of art. Rembrandt got to himself oriental stuffs, 
pearls, damascened helmets, materials in which 
he adorned Saskia, Titus, or his father; and 
those gauds, those ideas from other lands were 


nothing until placed in the setting of his vision. 


Pijper must have known every note and possessed 
perhaps every score of Ravel and Schénberg; 
and. he, like Rembrandt a dedicated Netherlands 
artist, took from-all that material only what was 
to his purpose and faced the hazard of making 
from it all a new synthesis, a work of original 
thought. -. > Mo F 

These are truisms. But they have to be iterated 
periodically, especially when considering the 
music of a highly cultured, receptive, and 
relatively small country like Holland, surrounded 
with powerful foreign influences that can swamp 


- -venturous 


her native music as disastrously as the sea drowns 
her polders. The Netherlands, having been for 
centuries of mainly undeserved suffering the 
cockpit of Europe in military matters, are still— 
Holland more so than Belgium—liable to in- 
vasions of foreign cultures. It takes a strong 
system successfully to withstand these insidious 
onslaughts. And it is the discovery of precisely 
this kind of vigorous organism in Willem Pijper 


that makes him and his situation in Dutch music - 


a valuable subject of enquiry. For he entertained 
these strong influences. And- having done so, 
undergoing thereby hazards that might well 
have been mortal to his art, he ended by having 
his will of them. It is true that Pijper never 
completely freed his music from these forces 
from outside, that having shed French impres- 
sionism he came under the spell of Viennese 
atonalism. Had he lived out another ten years of 
creative activity he might have become a com- 
poser with an absolutely individual style, in 
which case he would almost certainly have 


_founded a twentieth-century Dutch school of 


composition. As it turned out he was within 
sight, as his last (unfinished) String Quartet 
shows, of expressing his vision in his own terms 
when he was constrained to give in and die. 
The Fourth String Quartet, dated 1928, is 
dedicated to Ravel; the Ravel, that is, of the 
bitter Sonata for violin and cello and the Sonata 
for violin and pianoforte. Pijper’s Quartet bears 


_no-relationship of style or feeling to Ravel’s 


earlier chamber music, that which we still think 
of as the mature, assured Ravel from the time 
of the String Quartet up to the Trio (1914). 
Pijper had finished with French impressionism 
by 1916 (the Verlaine songs) and in the next year 
he was already within hail of Mahler (the First 
Symphony ‘Pan’ was ready for performance 
in 1918). The ten years between that event and 
the appearance of the Fourth String Quartet 
took him from Mahler, whose example as an ad- 
experimenter, however, he never 
allowed to remain far below the level of con- 
sciousness. He did nevertheless move away in a 
new direction. It took him to that type of doc- 
trinaire craftsmanship that the pendulum in- 
evitably reached when once it was released. If 
Mahler’s intuitive method was no longer valid, 
recourse would be had to its opposite, the 
doctrines of Schonberg. 

There Pijper stayed for a long period. And 
well he might. His alert, refined intelligence was 
taking its time. When at length he produced 
his own -personal version of the Schonberg 


- idiom it was evident that those ten years had 


been well spent. The result of that successful 
attempt to come to terms with a strong influence, 
playing upon a Dutch creative musician of a 
rebellious temperament, is here in the Fourth 
String Quartet. 

The four movements show the outstanding 
qualities of Pijper’s art, its muscular vigour, its 
tense and rather stern eloquence, its stubborn 
refusal of a superficial elegant ease. This is not 
the music of relaxation. It belongs to an age in 
which ease was unthinkable for a man of Pijper’s 
mentality. There is here a sense of conflict. As 
Mr. Alan Pryce-Jones recently said of another 
contemporary artist, Arthur Koestler, as he 
matures Pijper seems to get toughened by the 
difficulty of the current. 

Compared with a work written in the previous 
year, the stimulating and unexpectedly decora- 
tive Pianoforte Concerto, this String Quartet 
shows how rapidly Pijper was moving in the 
direction of concise utterance. In the Concerto 
the natural tendency of a display piece to 
expand, though it is checked, still is allowed con- 
siderable latitude. In the String Quartet all that 
has disappeared. What remains is the bare state- 
ment of a fact. That fact is then commented on 
with the minimum of exuberance, with the 
utmost intensity and purpose, and with little 
trace of rhetoric. For a moment in the final 
allegro it seems that a summing up is about to 
happen, some sort of coda section where the 


“threads will be gathered together by means of 


repetitive rhetorical emphasis. But the moment 
passes as the music turns to other matters. The 
work is in fact drawn together at the end but 
not through reiteration of some compelling 
rhetorical tag. Near the beginning of the first 
movement the expressive andante molto moderato 
quickens slightly ‘and from the viola comes a 
pattern (it is hardly a tune) that holds the 
attention. That is now referred to as the work 
ends, giving it a sense of finality. The perspec- 
tive is orderly and clear. There-is no need for 
emphasis. The final gesture is quiet. 

Pijper links the romantic composers of his 
country with the men of today by his teaching. 
He was the pupil of Johann Wagenaar, a man of 
great intelligence and above all a composer 
blessed with a penetrating humour. In turn 
Pijper became himself just such an inspiring 
teaches of a fresh generation of composers. The 
men of today who learned under him testify in 
their work the value of his example; such com- 
posers, for instance, as Henk Badings and Hans 
Henkemans, men to whom we outsiders listen 
for the latest news about Dutch music. 


* 
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KNOWLES 


Doubting Thomas? People are inclined to assume that high price 
is indicative of correspondingly high quality and are puzzled by the low price 
of our standard dining room and bedroom furniture. But why should a good 


thing always cost a great deal? Be a doubting Thomas when you're buying 


furniture. Don’t look at it from six feet away. Test the drawers, examine the 
wood and the joints. Look at it outside, inside and underneath, and when you 
step away you will know why we say: good furniture need not be expensive. 
Our furniture is stocked by good furnishing houses in most parts of the country. ve KL f 


Will you write to us for the name of the retailer nearest to you? 


fr Gordon Russell Limited 


BROADWAY + WORCESTERSHIRE 


Wholesale 
FINMAR LTD. 12-16 HOLBEIN PLACE. SLOANE SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 


cre i¢ 


Unr uffled - ¢ « Hair groomed with Silvifix 


Hair Cream adds remarkably to a man’s sense of cool 
selfpossession. For Silvifix really controls your hair... 
without gumming or greasiness . . . and lasts 3 to 4 times 
as long as other dressings. Obviously it’s something 


rather better than usual. 4/6 a jar, including tax. 


TOBACCO 
man 


The man who’ demands _ luxurious 
quality will welcome CRAVEN TOBACCO 
—such rich fragrance, so cool and 
mellow — such slow satisfying smoking. 

More and more men who under- 
stand good living are smoking CRAVEN 
TOBACCO, Join them today and dis- 
cover the deepest pleasure the 
pipe can offer. 


HAIR \CREAM 
A Silvikrin product 


GKOOSE FROM THREE FINE SLENDS 


Craven Mixture 4/7 oz. 
Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/3 oz. 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/4 oz. 


FOR MEN WHO KNOW GOOD TOBACCOS 


SES 


= ADDRES Sex.cetctcascesa 
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. Remedies for a Discoloured Bath 


\ 


ISCOLOURATION of a bath generally 

starts at the spot where the water falls 

from the tap. It is the hot-water tap that: 
usually causes this. You will notice sometimes, 
when the tap is first turned on, the water is a 
light-brown colour, especially if it is scalding 
hot. I do not know the scientific explanation of 
this, but it may be the lime or rust deposit 
being carried through the pipe, having been dis- 
turbed by the very hot water. 

One way of preventing this from staining the 
bath is to let the cold water run in first until it 
reaches a point above where the hot water 
strikes the side of the bath. But, if the tap is 
continually dripping, it is a new washer you 
need, and until you get that simple job done 
you will always have a stain, and, sooner or later, 
the drops of water will wear away the enamel on 
the bath. 

But if the damage has already been done, you 
may get the stain off with a well-known powder 
which you can buy at any domestic store—this 
providing your bath is of the porcelain enamel 
type. But if it is the old-fashioned, painted type 
of bath, the stain would be in the paint, and 
-the oaly thing you could do would be to scrape 
it off and repaint it. 

To do this you will have to scour the bath 
thoroughly to get rid of any trace of grease, 


with glossy enamel, 


By BERNARD WETHERALL 


followed by a good wash out with cold water. 
Then, wipe the bath dry and go over the sur- 
face with a medium glass paper—the one they 
call ‘middle two’—paying special attention to 
the parts which are stained, for if you do not 
get the stained paint off it will come through 
again in time. Now give the surface a wipe over 
to remove all the dust, and from then on, until 
the last coat of enamel has dried, no water must 


be allowed to fall into the bath. It isa good ~ 


idea to suspend a tin can under each of the 
taps in case they should drip. 

There are plenty of good enamels on the mar- 
ket for just this kind of job. You will have to 
give the bath two coats of matt-surface enamel, 
allowing each coat two days to dry. Then finish 
which should be left for 
a week. Do not be too liberal with the -first 
undercoat: spread it well and let it be more of 
a base for the second coat. Then, when the 
second coat is absolutely dry, finish off with 
the glossy enamel. 

When this is dry—give it quite a week—the 
bath: should be filled with cold water; then, pull 
the plug out and turn the hot tap on, and regu- 
late it.so that the hot water gradually takes the 
place of the cold. Leave this overnight and the 


job is done. But remember, enamel applied like’ 


this is still only second’ best toa porcelain 


enamel bath, although if you take pains with 
the job it will be well worth doing. Yet it will 
be a complete waste of time if your taps need 
new washers and are allowed to drip into the 
bath. Another point: if you have a metal plug- 
hole stopper, change it for a rubber or fibre one, 
then the enamel will not get chipped. 
—Light Programme 
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Crossword: No.: 1,198. 


Word Ladder VII. 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): 


By Tracer. 


Book tokens, value 


30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, April 23 


The answers are in two series: (401) to (445), 
four-letter, and (501) to (543), five-letter. Each 
series ends with the word it began with. A number 
after a serial-number indicates that the answer is to 
be entered in the diagram at the place specified by 
the number. The word at the beginning of each 
series (which, as will be seen, is to be entered in 
the diagram) is clued verbally; and the same word 
is clued verbally again at the end of the series. No 
other word to be entered in the diagram is clued 
verbally; all other answers so clued are not for 
entry; they are bridges between words to be 


entered; and each word throughout each series ‘has 


seeeterewererersseserseseereres Peerereeereetertrrsy eee 


all but one of its letters in common with the next 
(e.g. MEAL, TEAL, TARE, and so on; or 
DROWN, CROWN, COWER, and so on). (401) 
is (501) without its last letter; and (437) is (535) 
without its first letter, Solvers niay (or may not) 
be interested to know that the thirty-two letters 
round the periphery of the diagram can be arranged as 
DEALER NEEDLEMEN TORE A' NEW SHEER 
ROBE, In case any legitimate alternative answers 
should be discovered, will solvers please send a list 
of all their answers with their solutions? Gaps in 
this list will not be regarded as disqualifications. 


CLUES 


(401) 1: From the mouth (but not the 
horse’s). (402) Bird looked at from the tail 
end suggests one that deceives. (403) 3. (404) 
Long scarf round companion of. Egyptian 
ae (405) 6. (406) Low kind of fish. (407) 

(408) Make fast marine animal. (409) 5, 
aio) Only the foot. (411) 8., (412) Drive 
back spoil. oo) 25. (414) Secure against 
intrusion. (415) 7. (416) Turning point in a 
mixed assembly. (417) 10. (418) Separates 
threads of warp. (419) Move easily. (420) 
19. (421) Ensnare, (422) Unsatisfactory and 
' disordered pulse. (423) 18, (424) Catch. 
(425) 24. (426) Could be a joyous song, but 
is low. (427) More than a hundred in Sussex. 
(428) Associate. (429) 17. (430) Attend to 
ure (431) 20. (432) Still uniform. (433) 

9. (434) Sagacity from son of Seth. (435) 21. 
(436) Turn Slav. (437) 26. (438) Scottish 
dug-out. (439) 23. (440) Cream froth. (441) 
22. (442) Old finger game current from 
China to Peru. (443) 2. (444) Fillet. (445) 
1. In the Pastoral Symphony. (501) 1. Veil 
in for a legitimate reason. (502) Oil can. 
(503) 14, (S04) Fleet Sh could be*put to the test 
and exhausted, (505) 30. (506) Constellation from 
an eastern inn. (507) 17. (508) Bind three. (509) 


15. (510) Drew treacle, it was said. (511) 27. (512) 
Mental. (513) A part in one. (514) His ears were 
metamorphosed. (515) 13, (516) Island of Conon. 
(517) Under clay in coal mining. (518) Braided 
thong of ethical origin. (519) 11. (520) In this 
system we live and move and have our being. (521) 
Parchment measures of 72 sheets. (522) Holes out 
of grave. (523) 6. (524) Parts of a book could be 
very small. (525) Steps. (526) 12. (527) Separates 
nostrils. (528) Small rounded hill. (529) 29. (530) 
Play skilfully. (531) Two hundred pounds of Para- 
guay tea in hide. (532) 16. (S33) General run from 
a small drain. (534) Wooden, but could be poor 
tin plate. (535) 32. (536) Coop. (537) 31. (538) 
Spirit of a rude monk. (539) 28. (540) Sweetheart 
makes an end of a ringleader. (541) 22. (542) White 
speck on the eye. (543) 1. Has Coloured stripes. 


Solution of No. 1,196 
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NOTES 
The recipe is adapted from ‘ How the Rhinoceros got ts 
Skin’ in fust So Stories, by Rudyard Kipling. 


Prizew:nners: lst prize: C. L. Fountain (Hook); 
2nd prize: M. Raraty (London, S.E.25); 3rd prize: 
E. C. Hunt (Great Yarmouth). 
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STUDY AT HOME FOR 


Se ECON. 


University B.Sc. Economics 
qualification, not only 
posts under 


The London 
Degree is a valuable 
for teaching or administrative 
Education authorities, but also for statistical 


research and welfare work in commerce and 


industry. University ‘residence’ is not re- 
quired: it is necessary only to pass three 
examinations. You may prepare for these at 
home under the guidance of Wolsey Hall 


(founded in 1894), Tuition fees are moderate 

and may be paid by instalments. 868 Wolsey 

Hall students passed London B.Sc. Econ. (Final) 

examinations, 1925-52. PROSPECTUS from 

Cc. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of 
Studies, Dept. FE17, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
EL 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


which details the Training offered by E.M.1. 
Institutes—the only Postal College which is part 
of a world- wide | Industrial Organisation, — Our 
Home Study courses ‘include Accountancy, Secre- 
taryship, Law, Commercial Salesmanship, Office 
Organisation, Book-keeping, Journalism, Busi- 
ness Management, Economics, Civi! Service. 
E.M.1. INSTITUTES, associated with H.M.V., 
MARCONIPHONE, COLUMBIA, etc. 


POST NOW TO: E£.M.I. INSTITUTES, 
Dept. 183, 43 Grove Park Road, London, W.4. 
Please send free book. 


NAME 
ADDRESS.. 


(be Ds! 


LISTENER 


your wireless set 


WATERPROOF? 


The lifeboatman’s MUST be 
and that adds to its cost. You can 
help the Lifeboat Service to main- 
tain its efficiency by sending a 
contribution, however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


An Irish 
Coxswain 


Treasurer: 


His Grace The Duke of Northumberland. 


Secretary: 


Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A. 


Be Bi-Lingual 


Be bi-lingual with Esperanto and 
make friends all over the world. 
Whatever your mother-tongue 
let Esperanto be your second 
language. The learning of Esper- 
anto is on the increase because 
of its simplicity and because 
thinking people feel the need 
for a common tongue. 

A correspondence course including 

text-book, dictionary and correction 


of exercises costs only 10s. 
Send stamp for details. 


BRITISH ESPERANTO ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Dept. L.30e, 140, Holland Park Avenue, 
London, W.11. 


Sapphire 


needles 


for 78 r.p.m. record reproduction 


Accurately contouredand highly 
polished by master craftsmen, 


Decca sapphire needles... 


Ride smoothly at the correct 
depth in the record groove 


Reduce surface noise 


Reduce record wear 


* 

* 

> improve reproduction 
* 

% Eliminate frequent needle 
changing 

* 


Have an unequalled playing life 


Choice of three types 
to suit all pick-ups 


? | 
6'6-<. | 


from your record dealer 


If your dealer cannot supply, send 6/9 direct to 
tus stating make and type of pick-up. 


THE DECCA RECORD CO. LTD. 
1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S. W. id 


550 VICTIMS TODAY. 
AND EVERY DAY ON BRITISH ROADS 


End this shocking waste of 
life and limb and safeguard 
your interests by supporting 
us. Contributions needed. 


membership 5/- 


JOIN NOW! 


THE PEDESTRIANS’ ASSOCIATION 


FOR ROAD SAFETY 
44/45, FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C.4. Tel.: CITY 5116 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUl 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
| & PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, “c. 
Also éxpert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c., 
and many intenscly practical (non-exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects. 
More than 60,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1), 


or call 30 Queen Victoria St., 


London, Cid: 


GENERAL 
CERTIFICATE 
OF EDUCATION 


By means of this Certificate entrance to London 
University is primarily effected and thus, taken 
undercertain specified conditions, it constitutes the 
first step to gaining a London Univ. Degree, which 


is possible without residence. Wf complying with 
certain stipulations, it can exempt from various 
Professional Prelim. exams. Moreover, if offered 
in four or five subjects at the Ordinary Level, the 
Certificate provides satisfactory evidence of good 
general education. U.C.C., founded 1887, pre- 
pares students for the Ordinary and Advanced 
Levels of London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, 
etc. Moderate fees; instalments if desired. 


te PROSPECTUS post free from the Registrar, 
° * : 
University 


Correspondence College 
56 Burlington House, Cambridge 


Be a Master 
of English 


Ambitious men and women in.all 
parts are writing to the Regent Institute 
for details of its unique Postal Course 
in Effective English. There are solid 
reasons for the great interest aroused 
by this Course. To mention one or 
two: 

_(a@) The Course contains just the 

things the student needs to know. 
It enables him to develop the 
power of. ready and _ attractive 
expression and to avoid embar- 
rassing errors in speech and writing. 
(b) The tuition is so planned that 
the student makes noticeable 
progress within a few hours, 

Send a 23d. stamp today to The 
Regent Institute (Dept.  Z/391G), 
Palace Gate, London, W.8, for an 
interesting 15-Minute Test (with key) 
and ‘‘ Word Mastery ’’ (an informa- 
tive prospéctus), 


BRITISH BUSINESS 
OVERSEAS 


School of Oriental and African Studies 
University of London, W.C.1 

Short courses of background ‘lectures are 

offered to business men and others covering 

the social, political and economic problems~ 

of the countries of the following regions: 


The Middle East. 
The Indian Sub-Continent. 


Intensive instruction in the languages of 
these areas can also be given 


For further details apply to the Organiser 
of Special Courses at the above address. 


Museum 2023, ext. 28 


Telephone enquiries: 


The Springtime of Life 


Help us to disperse the 

clouds in children’s lives, 

and fulfil for them the 
promise of Spring 


NEARLY 5,000 BOYS AND GIRLS 


NOW IN OUR CARE 


DONATIONS and LEGACIES gratefully 
received by the Secretary 


CHURCH. OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


* (formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 


Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, S.E.11 


Learn 
to paint 


Why not start now ? 


Men and women of al! | 
ages have learned to Draw 
and Paint with pleasure—and : 
profit—by Press Art School- postal 


tuition. Pupils progress at their own 
pace with individual and personal 
guidance. 


One exhibitor at the R.A. and Paris 
Salon took up Art when over 40, 
Another pupil writes :— 


‘It amazes me that one can learn so much 

“by post. ...I1 was scared of pen and ink, of 

“ drawing trees, and petrified at the thought 
sor attempting wash drawing—until I read 
“your article and ‘had a go’.”* 


The Water Colour Course is quite 
Six famous Artists cover the whole field— 
Landscape, Seascape, Still Life, ete., illus- 
trating their teaching with actual specimens 
of their work in full colour, showing exactly 
the methods and materials they have used. 
Beginners’ and Advanced Courses» in all 
branches of Art detailed in the free illustrated + 
Brochure. Perey NV. Bradshaw, Principal, 


unique, 


THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. 
(Dept. T.L.52), Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, S.E.23 


Pr.nt tea in Hae zland by Wat. erlow and Sons Ltd., ‘Gaylord Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W,10, and published by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 35 Marylebone High Street, 
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